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LIFE AND LETTERS 


OLLECTORS of curiosities, as a class, are doomed to be imposed 
upon. No sooner does it become known in the ranks of certain clever 
people that a great and arbitrary value is placed on certain objects, though 
intrinsically they may not be worth picking up, than ingenuity makes up 
its mind to profit to the utmost by the craze. What incredible tales of 
imposition might be heard if only some of the leaders of the fraternity 
were to recount their famous coups/ In the meanwhile we are constrained 
to content ourselves with such revelations as, from time to time, leak out 
through the prying indiscretions of our good friends the police. One of 
the most startling of these in recent years refers to the trousers of- Victor 
Hugo, who is venerated in France almost as an immortal. 


The comedy began some years ago, when one evening a certain smart 
young man, whose means of livelihood were unknown to people who had 
seen him every day for months, returned home to the room he occupied 
at the very top of a tall Paris house. He had a parcel under his arm, and, 
is he passed the porter’s lodge before going upstairs, he stopped to inform 
che Cerberus that he had just made a splendid bargain. ‘‘A pair of trousers 
that I only paid thirty francs for!” ‘Thirty francs,” cried the dismayed 
porter, “for an old pair of trousers! You call that a bargain?” ‘They 
are not in very good condition, it is true,” said this clever young man, un- 
rolling a ragged pair of nether garments, ‘‘but they once belonged to Victor 
Hugo!” Thereupon the owner of the trousers went upstairs to bed, and 
woke to find himself famous. The news had spread like wildfire through 
the whole neighbourhood, and there was a constant succession of visitors 
to the skyward chamber, every one of whom was anxious to purchase a 
small piece of the garment that had once clothed the august limbs of their 
idol. The young man allowed himself to be talked over, and consented to 
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sell a franc’s worth of his stock to each applicant, but no more. Sometimes 
it was a button, sometimes a scrap of cloth. He did a roaring business, 
and yet the trousers seemed never to grow smaller. The truth was as the 
astute reader will long ago have perceived, no doubt, that our friend had 
procured a fresh pair of similar trousers every few days. Putting two and 
two together, the neighbours have since declared that he must have dis- 
posed altogether of some hundreds of pairs. 


Vaulting ambition was the young man’s ruin. After a time he grew tired 
of growing rich slowly, and determined to launch into the wholesale busi- 
ness. In plain words, he took to selling comparatively large pieces of cloth 
at a pound each to small traders, giving with each a properly attested 
certificate of authenticity, for by this time his position as the owner of 
Victor Hugo’s trousers was widely known. Then, one fatal day, three retail 
dealers discovered by chance that they possessed pieces of cloth which 
must have come from the same part of the trousers, and they thought that 
a police-inspector might be able to explain the mystery to them. He did. 
An hour later the ingenious young man was in durance vile, and was able 
to furnish no more convincing proof that even the first pair of trousers 
had belonged to the poet than his own word. 


And what the young man did with the poet’s trousers is being done with 
Rembrandts, Chippendale, China vases, and first editions. But does it 
really matter? I get a more delicate sensation out of a cheap print of 
Rembrandt than is derived by half the owners of original Rembrandts 
from his work. And is the man who treasures a first edition of James 
Joyce less ludicrous than the man who treasured a flap of Victor Hugo’s 
trousers? oa R. 


POST SCRIPT 
In a letter to your editor, Leon Joseph Segal writes! 
“After a partial perusal of your periodicals, I walk as if in a daze. 
It seems to me that the tremendousness of your effect is due to the unison 
of your chorus. I mean to say, that although there is a vast variety of 


material, the spirit throughout is Rothian. The contributors seem to 
regard you as their “Duce.” 


“But what is your merit—when you speak about Dybukim? Or what 
your glory, when you have to share it with God?” 
Discouraging, isn’t it? 


S. R. 


REDEMPTION 


By CARADOC EVANS 


HERE was a young man 

whose piety was an adage, for 
his heart was filled with the glory of 
Sion. His manner was humble; on 
the Sabbath his face was habited in 
a religious smile and his lips framed 
the words “Big Man” or ‘White 
Jesus bach.” Once in the Seiet the 
Ruler of the Pulpit said to him: 
“Eevan Rhos, man, mouth your ex- 
perience.’ He answered: ‘Not 
saintly enough is my voice to be rais- 
ed.” Of him this was spoken: “He 
breathes to the Big Man.” 

A woman came to labour in his 
house and on his land. Her name 
was Hannah Harelip, and she was 
from the House of the Poor in 
Castellybryn. She was aspiring and 
covetous, and because Evan would 
not let her be mistress over all that 
was his, she oppressed him with the 
burden of her sin. But the Big Man 
freed Evan and joined him and Jane 
Pant in marriage. 

On a day Evan viewed his pos- 
sessions and was grieved that his 
wealth was.so small. He said to 
himself: ‘‘Save much would I if I 
had a reaper and binder, and, dear 
me, there’s a mouthful of butter I 
churn. Glad would I be of a ma- 
chine separator.” At nightfall he 
came into the house and commanded 
his servant Hannah Harelip to put 
axle grease on his Sabbath boots and 


on his leggings, and he went to the 
edge of the pond and cleaned his 
face. Early on the morrow—which 
was the Saturday of Barley—he 
rode forth on his pony to Cardigan, 
and before he entered the town he 
prayed in these words: “Big Man 
bach, don’t you let any old woman 
cheat me now. Be with your 
Preacher “in ‘Sion. “Amen,” ~ He 
stabled his pony and walked hither 
and thither in search of a wife. 

At dusk he returned and said to 
Hannah: ‘A mishtress is coming to 
Rhos. What think you?” 

“Misthir! Misthir!” cried Han- 
nah. ‘“Jokeful you are, now, in- 
deed.” 

“Truthful is my saying,’ Evan 
answered. ‘Is she not Jane Pant? 
Nice little farm is Pant.” 

Soon it was noised abroad that 
Jane Pant was wedding Evan. 

“Rich is Jane’s father,” said one. 

Another remarked: ‘‘And_ hus- 
band ripe. Too religious is poor 
Eevan to know what to do.” 

Now Hannah Harelip was a 
jealous woman, and she had set her 
affection to Evan; and her distress 
was sore that the man was going to 
marry a wife. She considered how 
to ensnare him, and it was so that 
she caused him to say to her: “‘Come 
you, small wench, and I will fondle 
you.” 
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Hannah, who knew a little of the 
ways of man, ran from Evan as one 
alarmed, and as she moved her pet- 
ticoats fell upon the ground, and she 
pretended to be greatly ashamed. 
“O mishtir bach,” she cried, “here’s 
dishonour. Bare as a bald pate am 
I.” While she bent to settle her gar- 
ments, Evan seized her, and. whis- 
“Wench very all right you 


“Eevan Rhos,” said Hannah, 
“frisky you feel, man.” 

After many days were passed, 
Hannah spoke to her master: 
“Well, well—mishtress of Rhos I 
shall be, for sure.” 

Her saying did not please Evan 
because she was become odious in his 
eyes. ‘What iobishness you speech, 
you bad boar! Go you about your 
business in a great haste, you ad- 
der. 


But Hannah neither departed nor 


remained silent: ‘Have I not 
served you as a woman?” 
“Iss, indeed, laboured very well 
’ vi 


you have on my land. Don’t you 
blobber old things, good maid. Off 
you, then.” 

“Lively are things in me, Mishtir 
bach. Better now that I sit in your 
pew in Sion.” 

“Go away, female,” 
buked Hannah. “An hireling you 
are. Born you were in sin. Has 
not the Big Man put a heated poker 
on your lips? Dirty smell of a mule, 
pray for forgiveness for your awful 
act. High Father, an innocent boy 
bach was the male of Rhos until I 
was provoked by Satan’s daughter.” 

Hannah would not give over 
pressing Evan to marry her. She 


Evan re- 
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said to him: ‘See you how I am 
swelling?” 

“What's the matter with you? 
Disease of the swine?” 

“No, no, man. Know you who 
made me so and such.” 

“Hannah Harelip,” said Evan, 
“angry is the Big Man with you. I 
cannot say less.” 

‘““A lump you are for pleading,” 
replied Hannah. 

Evan’s mind was afflicted. He ad- 
monished his servant in prayer and 
in her presence. “The strumpet from 
the House of the Poor accuses me 
in my face. Four large white shil- 
lings a week will she make me pay 
her. There’s a wench for you, Big 
Man. But don’t you now smite her 
dead with a stroke. Very forgiving 
am I.”” To Hannah he said: “Evil 
female, I was not bad with you.” 

‘““Mishtir, no sense you cry,” said 
Hannah. 

“Close your head,” Evan shout- 
ed. “You are less than a sour 
apple.” 

Hannah would not suffer the 
man’s denial, and she piled up her 
courage, and stood up before Evan: 
““Mishtress of Rhos I shall be. Or 
large is the money I shall get. In 
the sessions I'll put you.” ; 

In that manner were Evan’s bless- 
ings disturbed. Although Hannah 
was told that it is against God’s will 
for a servant to charge her master, 
that God does not permit them who 
sit in the loft of Sion to murmur 
against them who sit on the floor and 
in the high places, she refused to 
be pacified or to give over her de- 
sign. 

There came an hour at which 
Evan governed his anger, and spoke 
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kindly to Hannah. He said: “Tidy 
bit of hay in the narrow field.” 

“Iss. Thickish, indeed.” 

“Gather her in we will on the 
third day. Want you I do to go on 
top of the rick, and govern her will 
I on the ground.” 

“Very well, Mishtir,’’ Hannah ut- 
tered. 

Then Evan softened his voice: 
“How you was?” 

“Pains are within,’ 
nah. 

“Thought of this thing have I,” 
Evan answered. ‘How speak you 
of a little wedding?” 

“Mishtir bach, there’s joy you 
spout. Well, well, now, I shall be 
Hannah Eevan Rhos.” 

Evan proceeded: ‘Marry will we 
in the office of the old Registrar in 
Castellybryn as soon as the corn 
harvest is over. But listen you, now, 
wench: if persons inquire of you by 
whom you are big, say you ky a boy 
of a weaver from Drefach. A relig- 
ious sampler am I in Sion. Do you 
act then as I say.” 

At the gathering in of the hay, 
one said to Hannah: ‘Whose but- 
termilk have you been drinking?” 

Another asked: ‘“The Schoolin’s, 
or have you eaten brown sugar at 
Shop Rhys? Boys very maleish are 
the boys.” 

Hannah laughed without shame, 
and she answered as Evan had in- 
structed her to answer. 

As the last of the hay was pitched, 
Evan placed a ladder in the cart and 
rested it against the rick. ‘Come 
down, now, Hannah Harelip,” he 
said. 

The moment the woman’s feet 
rested on the second rung, the horse 
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replied Han- 
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that was in the cart stepped forward 
briskly, whereat Hannah fell upon 
the ground. Evan turned his face 
to the women who, scattered about 
the door of Rhos, were eating flum- 
mery oatmeal and skimmed milk, 
and cried loudly: ‘The wise women 
among you, come here. My servant 
Hannah has dropped the child of 
the weaver boy.” 

The women came, and _hav- 
ing asked questions of Hannah 
and examined her, said: ‘Thanks 
to the Big Man, the child is all 
right.” 

“Good that is,” said Evan. ‘‘Sin- 
ful to destroy a life. Burning in hell 


is Pharaoh for his designs upon 
Moses bach.” 


The hay workers departed, and 
Evan and Hannah went into the 
house and at the end of their labour 
Evan raised his voice: ‘‘Not fit that 
you overwork on the morrow. Sit 
you down and rest.’ When the 
morning was come, and he had been 
into the fields, he said: ‘‘Bad jasto, 
great is the havoc the crows are mak- 
ing of my wheat.” 

“Useless is the scarecrow, then,” 
said Hannah. 

““Iss—iss, for sure. Large is the 
waste already. Shoot them I must. 
Dear me, now, clean you my little 
gun. Making a jaunt am I to ask 
Old Ianto of the Road to come and 
dig open the well.” 

Hannah did as she was bidden, 
and inasmuch as she was not famil- 
iar with guns she pressed her hand 
upon the trigger of it, and the gun 
fired. She trembled in her fear, and 
then she shieked out that she was 
killed. 

At midday, Evan came back and 


ox 
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he said to her: ‘Sad is this. Go will 
I and bring the women.” 

Hannah stayed him: ‘“‘'No—no, 
Eevan bach. Healthy is my inside.” 

“Two, hap three crows,” Evan 
wailed, “‘the powder and shots might 
slay.” 

Old Ianto of the Road opened the 
well—which is midway between the 
gate of the close and the door of 
Rhos—and there was much water in 
it; and the first day after the day it 
was opened a sheep fell therein. 
Evan lamented: “Big Man bach, 
why for you hold from me all that 
is profitable? Am I not of great 
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regard in Sion?” He covered the 
mouth of the well with prickly shrubs 
and the shrubs also he covered with 
loose earth and stones, and it was so 
that the mouth of the well was like 
the ground about. Then he drew 
two wire fences from the edge of 
the flagstone—which is outside the 
door—to the farther brim of the 
well, and the width between the 
fences was the width of the well. 
Having done all that, he stood 
at the end of the fence, and beck- 
oned his first finger to Hannah, and 
cried: “Come you here now, wench 
fach. 


a] 


The advantage of knowing rich people is when they ask you for money 
they ask for more than one can afford to lend, and one can say with truth, 
‘Were I to lend you five hundred pounds, I shouldn’t be able to make 


ends meet at the end of the year.” 


<1 


If Wagner had not loved Madame Wasendonck, and if Madame 
Wasendonck had not been unfaithful to her husband, we should not have 


had Tristan. 
destroy the score of Tristan? 


Who then would, for the sake of Wasendonck’s honour, 


<<) 


__ The finest souls find escape from life in art, the lowlier souls find escape 
in religion; when I say escape I mean hope of escape, for escape there is 


none, 


<9 


Desire of beauty was perhaps the only morality the Greek knew, and 
upon the memory of Greece have been living ever since. 


<— 


You can’t have husbands without marriage; and if there were no hus- 
bands, who would look after our mistresses ? 


<4 


Is not an insufficient talent the most cruel of all temptations ? 
<< 
To understand the young is the pleasure of the middle-aged. 


Dusky RUTH 


By. Es» COPPARD 


T the close of an April day, 
chilly and wet, the traveller 

came to a country town. In the 
Cotswolds, though the towns are 
small and sweet and the inns snug, 
the general habit of the land is bleak 
and bare. He had newly come upon 
upland roads so void of human af- 
fairs, so lonely, that they might have 
been made for some forgotten uses 
by departed men, and left to the un- 
witting passage of such strangers as 
himself. Even the unending walls, 
built of old rough laminated rock, 
that detailed the far-spreading 
fields, had grown very old again in 
their courses; there were dabs of 
darkness, buttons of moss, and fos- 
sils on every stone. He had passed 
a few neighbourhoods, sometimes at 
the crook of a stream, or at the cross 
of debouching roads, where old habi- 
tations, their gangrenated thatch rid- 
dled with bird holes, had not been so 
much erected as just spattered about 
the places. Beyond these signs an 
odd lark or blackbird, the ruckle of 
partridges, or the nifty gallop of a 
hare, had been the only mitigation of 
the living loneliness that was almost 
as profound by day as by night. But 
the traveller had a care for such 
times and places. There are men 
who love to gaze with the mind at 
things that can never be seen, feel at 
Jeast the throb of a beauty that will 


never be known, and hear over im- 
mense bleak reaches the echo of that 
which is no celestial music, but only 
their own hearts’ vain cries; and 
though his garments clung to him 
like clay it was with deliberate 
questing step that the traveller trod 
the single street of the town, and at 
last entered the inn, shuffling his 
shoes in the doorway for a moment 
and striking the raindrops from his 
hat. Then he turned into a small 
smoking - room. _ Leather - lined 
benches, much worn, were fixed to 
the wall under the window and in 
other odd corners and nooks behind 
mahogany tables. One wall was 
furnished with all the congenial gear 
of a bar, but without any intervening 
counter. Opposite a bright fire was 
burning, and a neatly-dressed young 
woman sat before it in a Windsor 
chair, staring at the flames. There 
was no other inmate of the room, 
and as he entered the girl rose up 
and greeted him. He found that he 
could be accommodated for the 
night, and in a few moments his 
hat and scarf were removed and 
placed inside the fender, his wet 
overcoat was taken to the kitchen, 
the landlord, an old fellow, was lend- 
ing him a roomy pair of slippers, 
and a maid was setting supper in an 
adjoining room. 

He sat while this was doing and 
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talked to the barmaid. She had a 
beautiful, but rather mournful, face 
as it was lit by the firelight, and when 
her glance was turned away from 
it her eyes had a piercing brightness. 
Friendly and well-spoken as she was, 
the melancholy in her aspect was no- 
ticeable—perhaps it was the dim 
room, or the wet day, or the long 
hours ministering a multitude of 
cocktails to thirsty gallantry. 

When he went to his supper he 
found cheering food and drink, with 
pleasant garniture of silver and ma- 
hogany. There were no other vis- 
itors; he was to be alone; blinds were 
drawn, lamps lit, and the fire at his 
back was comforting. So he sat long 
about his meal until a white-faced 
maid came to clear the table, dis- 
coursing to him of country things as 
she busied about the room. It was 
a long narrow room, with a side- 
board and the door at one end and 
the fireplace at the other. A book- 
shelf, almost devoid of books, con- 
tained a number of plates; the long 
wall that faced the windows was al- 
most destitute of pictures, but there 
were hung upon it, for some inscrut- 
able but doubtless sufficient reason, 
many dish-covers, solidly shaped, of 
the kind held in such mysterious re- 
gard and known as ‘willow pattern’; 
one was even hung upon the face of 
a map. Two musty prints were 
mixed with them, presentments of 
horses having a stilted, extravagant 
physique and bestridden by images 
of inhuman and incommunicable dig- 
nity, clothed in whiskers, coloured 
jackets, and tight white breeches. 

He took down the books from 
the shelf, but his interest was speedi- 
ly exhausted, and the almanacs, the 
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county directory, and various guide- 
books were exchanged for the Cots- 
wold Chronicle. With this, having 
drawn the deep chair to the hearth, 
he whiled away the time. The news- 
paper amused him with its advertise- 
ments of stock shows, farm auc- 
tions, travelling quacks and conjur- 
ers, and there was a lengthy ac- 
count of the execution of a local 
felon, one Timothy Bridger, who 
had murdered an infant in some 
shameful circumstances. This daz- 
zling crescendo proved rather trying 
to the traveller; he threw down the 
paper. 

The town was all quiet as the hills, 
and he could hear no sounds in the 
house. He got up and went across 
the hall to the smoke-room. The 
door was shut, but there was light 
within, and he entered. The girl sat 
there much as he had seen her on 
his arrival, still alone, with feet on 
fender. He shut the door behind 
him, sat down, and crossing his legs 
puffed at his pipe, admired the snug 
little room and the pretty figure of 
the girl, which he could do without 
embarrassment as her meditative 
head, slightly bowed, was turned 
away from him. He could see some- 
thing of her, too, in the mirror at the 
bar, which repeated also the agree- 
able contours of bottles of coloured 
wines and rich liqueurs—so entranc- 
ing in form and aspect that they 
seemed destined to charming histo- 
ries, even in disuse—and those of 
familiar outline containing mere spir- 
its or small beer, for which are re- 
served the harsher destinies of base 
oils, horse medicines, disinfectants, 
and cold tea. There were coloured 
glasses for bitter wines, white glasses 
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for sweet, a tiny leaden sink beneath 
them, and the four black handles of 
the beer engine. 

The girl wore a light blouse of 
silk, a short skirt of black velvet, and 
a pair of very thin silk stockings 
that showed the flesh of instep and 
shin so plainly that he could see they 
were reddened by the warmth of the 
_ fire. She had on a pair of dainty 
cloth shoes with high heels, but what 
was wonderful about her was the 
heap of rich black hair piled at the 
back of her head and shadowing the 
dusky neck. He sat puffing his pipe 
and letting the loud tick of the clock 
fill the quiet room. She did not stir 
and he could move no muscle. It 
was as if he had been willed to come 
there and wait silently. That, he 
felt now, had been his desire all the 
evening; and here, in her presence, 
he was more strangely stirred than 
by any event he could remember. 

In youth he had viewed women as 
futile pitiable things that grew long 
hair, wore stays and garters, and 
prayed incomprehensible prayers. 
Viewing them in the stalls of the 
theatre from his vantage-point in the 
gallery, he always disliked the ar- 
ticulation of their naked shoulders. 
But still, there was a god in the sky, 
a god with flowing hair and exquisite 
eyes, whose one stride with an ar- 
dour grandly rendered took him 
across the whole round hemisphere 
to which his buoyant limbs were 
bound like spokes to the eternal rim 
and axle, his bright hair burning in 
the pity of the sunsets and tossing 
in the anger of the dawns. 

Master traveller had indeed come 
into his room to be with this woman: 
she as surely desired him, and for all 
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its accidental occasion it was as if he, 
walking the ways of the world, had 
suddenly come upon. . . . what so 
imaginable with all permitted rever- 
ence as, well, just a shrine; and he, 
admirably humble, bowed the in- 
stant head. 


Were there no other people with- 
in? The clock indicated a few min- 
utes to nine. He sat on, still as 
stone, and the woman might have 
been of wax for all the movement or 
sound she made. There was allure- 
ment in the air between them; he 
had forborne his smoking, the pipe 
grew cold between his teeth. He 
waited for a look from her, a move- 
ment to break the trance of silence. 
No footfall in street or house, no 
voice in the inn but the clock beating 
away as if pronouncing a doom. 
Suddenly it rasped out nine large 
notes, a bell in the town repeated 
them dolefully, and a cuckoo no fur- 
ther than the kitchen mocked them 
with three times three. After that 
came the weak steps of the old land- 
lord along the hall, the slam of 
doors, the clatter of lock and bolt, 
and then the silence returning unen- 
durably upon them. He arose and 
stood behind her; he touched the 
black hair. She made no movement 
or sign. He pulled out two or three 
combs, and dropping them into her 
lap let the whole mass tumble about 
his hands. It had a curious harsh 
touch in the unravelling, but was so 
full and shining; black as a rook’s 
wings it was. He slid his palms 
through it. His fingers searched it 
and fought with its fine strangeness; 
into his mind there travelled a seri- 
ous thought, stilling his wayward 
fancy—this was no wayward fancy, 
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but a rite accomplishing itself ! 
(Run, run, silly man, y’re lost!) 
But having got so far. he burnt his 
boats, leaned over, and drew her 
face back to him. And at that, seiz- 
ing his wrists, she gave him back ar- 
dour for ardour, pressing his hands 
to her bosom, while the kiss was 
sealed and sealed again. Then she 
sprang up and picking his hat and 
scarf from the fender said: 

“T have been drying them for you, 
but the hat has shrunk a bit, I’m sure 
—TI tried it on.” 

He took them from her and put 
them behind him; he leaned lightly 
back upon the table, holding it with 
both his hands behind him; he could 
not speak. 

“Aren’t you going to thank me 
for drying them?” she asked, pick- 
ing her combs from the rug and re- 
pinning her hair. 

“T wonder why we did that?” he 
asked, shamedly. 

‘Tt is what I’m thinking too,” she 
said. 

“You were so beautiful about .. . 
about it, you know.” 

She made no rejoinder, but con- 
tinued to bind her hair, looking 
brightly at him under her brows. 
When she had finished she went 
close to him. 

“Will that do?” 

“Tl take it down again.” 

“No, no, the old man or the old 
woman will be coming in.” 

“What of that?” he said, taking 
her into his arms, “tell me your 
name.” 

She shook her head, but she re- 
turned his kisses and stroked his hair 
and shoulders with beautifully melt- 
ing gestures. 
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“What is your name, I want to 
call you by your name,” he said; “I 
can’t keep calling you Lovely Wom- 
an, Lovely Woman.” 

Again she shook her head and was 
dumb. 

“T’ll call you Ruth then, Dusky 
Ruth, Ruth of the black, beautiful 
hair.” 

“That is a nice-sounding name— 
I knew a deaf and dumb girl named 
Ruth; she went to Nottingham and 
married an organ-grinder — but I 
should like it for my name.” 

“Then I give it to you.” 

“Mine is so ugly.” 

“What is it?” 

Again the shaken head and the 
burning caress. 

“Then you shall be Ruth; will you 
keep that name?” 

“Yes, if you give me the name I 
will keep it for you.” 

Time had indeed taken them by 
the foreclock, and they looked upon 
a ruddled ro 

“I stake my one talent,’ he said 
jestingly, ‘and behold it returns me 
fortyfold; I feel like the boy who 
catches three mice with one piece of 
cheese.” 

At ten o’clock the girl said: 

“IT must go and see how they are 
getting on, and she went to the door. 

‘Are we keeping them up?” 

She nodded. 

“Are you tired?” 

‘No, I am not tired.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. 

“We ought not to stay in here; 
go into the coffee-room and I’ll come 
there in a few minutes.” 

“Right,” he whispered gaily, 

“we'll sit up all night.” 
She stood at the door for-him to 
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pass out, and he crossed the hall to 
the other room. It was in darkness 
except for the flash of the fire. 
Standing at the hearth he lit a match 
for the lamp, but paused at the 
globe; then he extinguished the 
match. 

“No, it’s better to sit in the fire- 
light.” 

_ He heard voices at the other end 

of the house that seemed to have a 
chiding note in them. 

“Lord,” he thought, “‘she is get- 
ting into a row?” 

Then her steps came echoing over 
the stone floors of the hall; she 
opened the door and stood there 
with a lighted candle in her hand; he 
stood at the other end of the room, 
smiling. 

“Good night,” she said. 

“Oh no, no! come along,” he pro- 
tested, but not moving from the 
hearth. 

“Got to go to bed,” she answered. 

“Are they angry with you?” 

SeNone 

“Well, then, come over here and 
sit down.” 

“Got to go to bed,” she said 
again, but she had meanwhile put 
her candlestick upon the little side- 
board and was trimming the wick 
with a burnt match. 

“Oh, come along, just half an 
hour,” he protested. She did not 
answer but went on prodding the 
wick of the candle. 

‘Ten minutes, then,” he said, still 
not going towards her. 

“Five minutes,” he begged. 

She shook her head, and picking 
up the candlestick turned to the 
door. He did not move, he just 
called her name: ‘“‘Ruth!” 
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She came back then, put down the 
candlestick and tiptoed across the 
room until he met her. The bliss of 
the embrace was so poignant that he 
was almost glad when she stood up 
again and said with affected steadi- 
ness, though he heard the tremor in 
her voice: 

“I must get you your candle.” 

She brought one from the hall, 
set it on the table in front of him, 
and struck the match. 

“What is my number?” he asked. 

“Number six room,” she an- 
swered, prodding the wick vaguely 
with her match, while a slip of white 
wax dropped over the shoulder of 
the new candle. “Number six. .. ~ 
next to mine.” 

The match burnt out; she said 
abruptly ‘‘Good-night,” took up her 
candle and left him there. 

In a few moments he ascended the 
stairs and went into his room. He 
fastened the door, removed his coat, 
collar, and slippers, but the rack of 
passion had seized him and he 
moved about with no inclination to 
sleep. He sat down, but there was 
no medium of distraction. He tried 
to read the newspaper which he had 
carried up with him, and without 
realising a single phrase he forced 
himself to read again the whole ac- 
count of the execution of the mis- 
creant Bridger. When he had fin- 
ished this he carefully folded the 
paper and stood up, listening. He 
went to the parting wall and tapped 
thereon with his finger tips. He 
waited half a minute, one minute, 
two minutes; there was no answering 
sign. He tapped again, more loudly, 
with his knuckles, but there was no 
response, and he tapped many times. 
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He opened his door as noiselessly as 
possible; along the dark passage 
there were slips of light under the 
other doors, the one next his own, 
and the one beyond that. He stood 
in the corridor listening to the rum- 
ble of old voices in the farther room, 
the old man and his wife going to 
their rest. Holding his breath fear- 
fully, he stepped to her door and 
tapped gently upon it. There was 
no answer, but he could somehow 
divine her awareness of him; he tap- 
ped again; she moved to the door 
and whispered ‘‘No, no, go away.” 
He turned the handle, the door was 
locked. 

“Let me in,” he pleaded. He 
knew she was standing there an inch 
or two beyond him. 

“Hush,” she called softly. ‘Go 
away, the old man has ears like a 
fox.” 

He stood silent for a moment. 

“Unlock it,” he urged; but he got 
no further reply, and feeling foolish 
and baffled he moved back to his own 
room, cast his clothes from him, 
doused the candle and crept into the 
bed with soul as wild as a storm- 
swept forest, his heart beating a 
vagrant summons. The room filled 
with strange heat, there was no com- 
posure for mind or limb, nothing but 
flaming visions and furious em- 
braces. 

“Morality . . . what is it but 
agreement with your own soul?” 

So he lay for two hours—the 
clocks chimed twelve—listening with 
foolish persistency for her step along 
the corridor, fancying every light 
sound—and the night was full of 
them—was her hand upon the door. 

Suddenly,—and then it seemed as 
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if his very heart would abash the 
house with its thunder—he could 
hear distinctly someone knocking on 
the wall. He got quickly from his 
bed and stood at the door, listening. 
Again the knocking was heard, and 
having half-clothed himself he crept 
into the passage, which was now in 
utter darkness, trailing his hand 
along the wall until he felt her door; 
it was standing open. He entered 
her room and closed the door behind 
him. There was not the faintest 
gleam of light, he could see nothing. 
He whispered ‘‘Ruth!” and she was 
standing there. She touched him, 
but not speaking. He put out his 
hands, and they met round her neck; 
her hair was flowing in its great 
wave about her; he put his lips to her 
face and found that her eyes were 
streaming with tears, salt and 
strange and disturbing. In the close 
darkness he put his arms about her 
with no thought but to comfort her; 
one hand had plunged through the 
long harsh tresses and the other 
across her hips before he realised 
that she was ungowned; then he 
was aware of the softness of her 
breasts and the cold naked sleekness 
of her shoulders. But she was cry- 
ing there, crying silently with great 
tears, her strange sorrow stifling his 
desire. 

“Ruth, Ruth, my beautiful dear!” 
he murmured soothingly. He felt 
for the bed with one hand, and turn- 
ing back the quilt and sheets he lift- 
ed her in as easily as a mother does 
her child, replaced the bedding, and, 
in his clothes, he lay stretched beside 
her comforting her. They lay so, 
innocent as children, for an hour, 
when she seemed to have gone to 
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sleep. He rose then and went silent- 
ly to his room, full of weariness. 

In the morning he breakfasted 
without seeing her, but as he had 
business in the world that gave him 
just an hour longer at the Inn before 
he left it for good and all, he went 
into the smoke room and found her. 
She greeted him with curious gaze, 
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but merrily enough, for there were 
other men there now, farmers, a 
butcher, a registrar, an old, old man. 
The hour passed, but not these men, 
and at length he donned his coat, 
took up his stick, and said good-bye. 
Her shining glances followed him to 
the door, and from the window as 
far as they could view him. 
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CARADOC EVANS 
A MASTER STORY-TELLER OF OUR TIME 


CCORDING tto the only in- 
formation concerning him 
which I have been able to secure 
(from a note of the inside wrapper 
of My Neighbors supplied by one of 
his American publishers) he was 
brought up in abject poverty in Car- 
marthenshire, Wales, the son of 2 
widow who reared five children on 
ten stony acres of rented land. 

Here is the entire childhood of 
Caradoc. Evans as he would write it 
if Caradoc Evans were some one in 
Capel Sion. He earned an occa- 
sional penny, or a loaf of bread or 
a hunk of cheese by scaring off 
crows from neighbors’ fields, pick- 
ing apples or shepherding. And at 
sixteen he obtained work in a shop 
in Cardiff, and for the first time 
learnt to speak haltingly our English 
tongue. 

Portrait of the (Welsh) Artist 
As a Young Man: Then followed 
twelve bitter and unsuccessful years 
as a clerk in London shops and a 
gradual mastery of English through 
the study of the English Bible. Final 


emancipation came when he entered 
journalism; and the publication of 
his first book of Welsh sketches, My 
People, brought him _ recognition 
from the greatest writers and critics 
in England. 

After that? Two more books: 
Capel Sion and My Neighbors, ot 
which Capel Sion is infinitely the su- 
perior. Capel Sion is to date the 
best of the published works of Car- 
adoc Evans which are three. The 
three books appeared in America 
during the last decade and were 
swiftly consigned as remainders, and 
may today be bought at prices rang- 
ing from ten to twenty five cents. 

There is in all of this Welshman’s 
writing a pitilessness which defies 
description. He has seen the very 
worst in life and believed it fully. 
He -has written about the things he 
has seen in a series of simple, brief 
sketches which for poignancy must 
be compared only with the very no- 
blest stories ever written. 

Caradoc Evans will yet be read 
very widely—even in America. 


THE FUTILITY OF EXAMPLE 


By CATULLE MENDES 


T a time when I was still so 

artless that I seemed barely 
as old as a well-matured wood- 
pigeon, I made an excursion into the 
future in the company of a young 
gentleman, gayly attired, whom at 
the time I did not recognize, but who 
was, as I afterward learned, none 
other than his Serene Highness, 
Prince Cupid. 

We chanced to meet on our jour- 
ney the very type of a vagabond, 
whether vagrant or criminal, rag- 
ged, dishevelled and repulsive, 
whom the police were ill-treating 
and with no very gentle words were 
pushing along before them. 

I drew near to the poor wretch. 
I seemed to discern in his colorless 
eyes the recollection of a former 
joy; I asked him what he had done 
to be reduced to such a pitiable 
state. 

“T have loved,” was his reply. 


A little further, on the same road, 
we met a crippled beggar—a crutch 
under each arm — struggling pain- 
fully along in his filthy rags. He 
had lost his hair and was without 
teeth. In spite of the fact that he 
was probably not aged, his eyes 


were like those of a centenarian. I 
drew near to the mendicant. It 
seemed to me that there was still on 
his pale lips the trace of a former 
smile. I asked him what he had 
done to bring upon himself this de- 
gree of ruin and degradation. 
“T have loved,” was his reply. 


At a turn of the road we came 
upon a man, with a cord about his 
neck, hanging from the limb of a 
tree. It was a frightful sight on that 
beautiful morning. The face was 
distorted, the tongue swollen and 
protruding from the mouth, and, 
though not quite dead, he was more 
horrifying than a corpse. 

I drew near to the suicide. It 
seemed to me that his forehead still 
shone with a former triumph. I 
asked him what mishap had led him 
to desire, and to seek, eternity. 

“I have loved,” was his reply. 


Then the young Prince with whom 
I journeyed toward the future turned 
to me with this question: 

“You are sixteen, you will to- 
morrow encounter the mysteries of 
existence. What will you do, child, 
in life?” 

“T shall love,” was my reply. 
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THE KING OF THE JEWS 


By FRANK HARRIS 


THE PERSONS 


Husum. A woman of the tribe of Benjamin; wife of Simon and mother 
of his two sons, Alexander and Rufus. 
Simon. Of Cyrene, who owns a field in the country outside Jerusalem, 


on the way to Bethel. 


The Scene: Jerusalem. 
Time: The First Hour on the day of Preparation. 


H USHIM. Now you know what 

to do, don’t you? You go to 
the Temple by the second hour and 
wait for Joad. When he comes he’ll 
take you to the High Priest. You'll 
know Joad, he'll be dressed as a 
priest. Tell Joad he’s the handsom- 
est man you’ve ever seen; he’s small, 
you know, and likes to think he’s 
captivating. Compliment the High 
Priest on his sense of justice; say it 
is the finest in the world; say any- 
thing. . . . Don’t be afraid of over- 
doing it; all men love flattery. 

SIMON [nods his head]. I'll do 
my best. 

Husuim. If I’ve not heard trom 
you by the fourth hour [ll send 
Alexander to you to know the re- 
sult, for I shall be very anxious. And 
the boy’ll find out, he’s so sharp. 
Don’t spare compliments. You 
must be doorkeeper in the Temple, 
and flattery is like honey, even if you 
don’t deserve it, it’s pleasant, 

Simon [going]. Ill try to do 
what you say, Hushim. 


The Eleventh Hour on the day of 
Preparation. 


HusHim. Well? Have you got 
the post? You have been a time. 
Are you the doorkeeper of the Tem- 
ple; have we a house in the Inner 
Court? 

SIMON [passing his hand over his 
forehead]. I don’t know. 

Husuim. Don’t know; you must 
know. Was Joad there? He prom- 


ised to speak for you. Did you see 
him? 
Smmon. I didn’t see him. 


[Sits down wearily. ] 

Husumm. Didn’t see him! Was 
not he there? My uncle’s brother, 
too, and he promised me: the liar. 
What did you do? 

Simon. I didnothing. I’m tired, 
Hushim. ; 

Husuim. Tired! What's hap- 
pened? Why don’t you speak? 
What’s the matter with you? Are 
you dumb or ill? 

Simon. I’m not ill, I’m only tired. 
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Husuim. Tired, you great hulk. 


Where have you been? What have 
you been doing? What’s the matter 


with you? Can’t you speak? 
Simon. If you knew— 
Husuim. If I knew what? Oh, 

you make me mad. What is it? 


[She takes him by the shoulder and 
shakes him.] What’s happened? 
Oh, you brute! 

Smmon. You've no cause for 
anger, wife. 

Husui. No cause! Have you 
got the place? What did the High 
Priest say? You must know that. 

Smmon. I don’t know. 

HusuimM. Youdon’t know. You 
must be mad. This comes of marry- 
ing a foreigner, a fool, a great brute. 
They all said I'd repent it. Oh! 
Oh! Oh! 

SIMON. Don’t cry, Hushim. [ll 
tell you everything . 

Husum [drying her eyes]. Tell 
me, did they make you doorkeeper ? 
That’s what I-want to know. Tell 
me that. You promised you'd be in 
the Temple at the second hour and 
here it is the eleventh. Where have 
you been all day? Where? 

SIMON. I’m sorry, wife; I forgot. 

Husuim. Forgot, sorry! What 
do you mean? Joad promised me 
to get you the place if the High 
Priest liked you. Did you get it? 
What did they say? Talk, man. 


SIMON. I’m so sorry. I forgot 
all about it. I have not been to the 
Temple. 


Husuim. You've not been to the 
Temple. And why not? Where 
were you? Don’t say that Eli got 


the post. Don’t say it or I'll strike 
you. 
SIMON. I’m very sorry. I for- 
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I don’t know who got it. I 


got. 
wasn't there. 

Husum [sitting down]. Ohl 
Oh! Oh! He wasn’t there! Oh! 


Oh! Oh! Where have you been all 
these hours? What have you been 
doing? Where did you go? Where 
did you eat? 

Stmon. I’ve not eaten. I’ve 

Husuim. Not eaten! Why not? 
What’s happened? Oh, why won't 
you speak! Talk, tell me? 

Smon. I'll tell you everything; 
but L’m very tired. 

Husum, Tell me first, who got 
the post? You must have heard. 

Stmon. I don’t know. [ve not 
heard. 

Husum. At the fourth hour I 
sent Alexander to the Temple to find 
out whether you were chosen or not; 
when it got so dark I sent Rufus to 
my sister-in-law, Hoshed. I could 
not bear the suspense. They’ve both 
come back without news. You must 
know who got the post. 

Simon. No, I don’t know. I 
didn’t ask, but 

HusuHim. You didn’t ask? 

SIMON. I’m thirsty. 

Husuim [giving him wine}. 
There! Now tell me everything. 
You went out to the field? 

SIMON [nods while drinking the 
wine]. I was at the field till nearly 
the second hour working, then I 
came into the city. When I reached 
the street which leads from the Tem- 
ple to Golgotha I could not get 
across it, there was such a crowd. 
They had all come to see some pris- 
oners who were going to be crucified. 

Husuim. But didn’t you push 
through? 

SIMON. I got through to the first 
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file, but there soldiers kept the pas- 
sage. I had to wait. No one was 
allowed to cross. . . . They told me 
there were three criminals. The 
people were talking about them. 
Two were thieves and one a rebel 
from the north, who had tried to 
make himself king. It was to see 
him the people had run together. 
Some said he was a Holy Man.... 

After a little while the prisoners 
came by. The two thieves first, and 
then slowly the man, whom some 
called a prophet. He looked very 
ill. ... [After a long pause.| They 
had platted a crown of thorns and 
pushed it down on his head, and the 
thorns had torn the flesh and the 
blood ran down his face. When he 
came opposite to me he fell and lay 
like a dead man; the Cross was 
heavy. . . . The Centurion ordered 
some of the Roman soldiers to lift 
the Cross from him and he got up. 
He seemed very weak and faint: he 
could hardly stand. . . . The Centu- 
rion came across to me and pulled 
me out, and pointed to the Cross 
and told me to shoulder it and get 
ON. 

HusuHim. But why you? 

Simon. I suppose because I look- 
ed big and strong. 

HusuiMm. Didn't you tell him you 
had to be at the Temple? 

Simon. Of course I told him, 
but he thrust me forward and warn- 
ed me if I didn’t do as I was told, 
I’d have to go the Temple without 
feet. 

Husuimm. Oh, what bad luck! 
No one ever had such bad luck as 
you. Noone. Why didn’t you run 
away? 

SIMON. 


I didn’t think 
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Husuim. Well, you carried the 
Cross? And then 

SIMON. I went to lift the Cross; 
it seemed as if I were helping to 
punish the man. While I stood 
hesitating, he looked at me, Hushim. 
I never saw such eyes or such a look. 
Somehow or other I knew he wished 
me to do it. I lifted the Cross up 
and got my shoulder under it and 
walked on. I did not seem to notice 
the weight of it, I was thinking of 
his look, and so we went through 
the crowd past Golgotha to the Hill 
of Calvary. On the top I put down 
the Cross. 

Husuim. When was that? It 
must have been about the third hour. 
Why didn’t you go to the Temple 
then? You see, it was all your 
fault. I knew it was! But go on, 
go on. 

Simon. I forgot all about the 
Temple, I could think of nothing but 
the Holy Man. He stood there so 
quiet while the priests and people 
jeered at him... . When they nailed 
the others up they shrieked and 
screamed and cursed. It was dread- 
ra Bete 

When they were getting ready to 
nail him to the Cross I went over to 
him and said, ‘“O Master,’”’ and he 
turned to me, ‘‘forgive me, Master, 
for doing what your’ enemies 
wished.”’ And he looked at me again 
and my heart turned to water, and 
the tears streamed from my eyes, I 
don’t know why.... 

He put his hands on my shoulders 
and said, “Friend, friend, there is 
nothing to forgive... .”’ 

[Lays his head on his arms and 
sobs. 

HusuimM. Don’t cry, Simon, don’t 
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cry. He must have been a prophet! 

Simon [choking]. If you had 
seen him. If you had seen his 
CVCSin oe 

Husumm [beginning to cry]. I 
know, I know. What else did he 
say? 

Simon. He thanked me, and 
though I was a foreigner and a 
stranger to him, and quite rough and 
common, he took me in his arms and 
kissed me.... I was all broken be- 
fore him. ... 

He was wonderful. When they 
nailed him to the Cross he did not 
even groan—not a sound. And 
when they lifted the Cross up—the 
worst torture of all—he just grew 
white, white... All the priests about 
and the people mocked him and 
asked if he could save others why 
couldn’t he save himself. But he 
answered not a word.... I could 
have killed them, the brutes! He 
prayed to God to forgive them, and 
he comforted one of the thieves who 
was sobbing in pain... 

Oh, he was wonderful. Even in 
his anguish he could think of others, 
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and yet he was the weakest of all. . .. 

And then the storm burst, and I 
stood there for hours and hours in 
the darkness. I could not leave him, 
I waited. ... Later some of his 
own people came about the Cross, 
weeping, his mother and his fellow- 
ers, and took him down, and they 
called him Master and Lord, as I 
had called him. They all loved him. 
No one could help loving him, no 
one. ... 

Above his head on the Cross, they 
had written, ‘King of the Jews.” 
You Jews have no king, I know; 
they did it to mock him. But he 
was a king, king of the hearts of 
men. 

Husumm. And with all that we’ve 
lost the place! What was his namie ? 

SIMON. Jesus of Nazareth. 

Husuim. What was it he said to 
you? I want to remember it to tell 
Hoshed. 

SIMON. He called me “Blessed, 
for that I a stranger, who did not 
even know him, was the only man in 
the world who had ever helped to 
bear his burden.” 


<1 


In Ireland there is so little sense of compromise that a girl has to choose 
between perpetual adoration and perpetual pregnancy. 


<1 


Since Galileo’s discovery Jehovah has been going down in the world, 
and the last Pope will very soon give him Extreme Unction. 


<1 


England produced Shakespeare, the British Empire the six-shilling novel. 


‘THE SOUDAN 


By MAX HOFFMAN 


HE ssilent moonlight hovers 

over the desert, blue-black 
arches the tropical sky above the un- 
ending yellowish plain, and the glis- 
tening stars overhead are like tight- 
ly driven golden nails, so fixed, so 
motionless. 

On the edge of the desert the 
Dervish hordes are encamped. 
Hard driven by the troops of the 
Sirdar, they have finally halted to 
rest, and, dismounted, are lying 
scattered about, giving themselves 
up to well-deserved repose. On all 
sides outposts on the alert peer 
sharply into the distance, grasping 
their long guns, and ready at the 
slightest suspicious sign to alarm the 
camp with a shot. 

In the centre of the encampment 
rises the tent of the Khalifa Abdul- 
lah, the successor of the Mahdi. He, 
the chosen one of the Prophet, has 
escaped, and, according to the blind 
faith of his followers, will rally to- 
gether a new host. Then this small 
remaining handful will increase— 
will swell like the waves of the Nile 
at the time of the great flood, and 
these hated Englishmen will be 
swept away and destroyed. Think 
how he will vent his rage upon them 
—how he will kill and mutilate, or 
lead them away as slaves. Then will 
the breath of his revenge be wafted 
far North and the flag of the 


Prophet wave over devastated towns. 

A few prisoners, not more than 
twenty, have been taken, and in spite 
of the wild flight their captors have 
dragged them along in fetters, so 
that they might enjoy the sight of 
their misery. Not far from the tent 
of the leader the unfortunate vic- 
tims are lying, thrown down like so 
many sacks, Arabs, Egyptians, Sou- 
danese, and one white man—a 
young Englishman. All are wounded 
except he, and his long, slender fig- 
ure, his flaxen hair and his blond 
mustache could not fail to attract 
attention in this motley crowd of 
closely packed black or dark-brown 
human beings. Around his feet, his 
hands, and his body is twisted an 
iron chain, so that any motion is 
either impossible or at least painful. 
Yet he sleeps. He lies like one dead 
and his countenance wears a peace- 
ful expression. 

Deep silence! The quiet of weari- 
ness pervades the whole camp. Only 
within the tent of the Khalifa is 
there sign of life. ‘The Master 
knows no sleep,” his followers say, 
and after a short parley with some 
of the leaders he starts out to make 
alone the circuit of the camp, in or- 
der to see that his commands for 
protection and defence have been 
carried out. 

Slowly he raises the curtain of his 
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tent and cautiously, like a cat, steals 
forth and picks his way through the 
rows of sleepers. His lips murmur 
unintelligible words. His whole 
formy is wrapped in a white burnous, 
but his glistening eyes shine forth 
like those of a bloodthirsty tiger. 
His darkly outlined shadow dogs his 
footsteps, and glides, now over the 
sand, now over the rows of sleeping 
warriors. He goes slowly to: even 
the farthest outpost, noting all things 
sharply, then, after gazing a mo- 
ment into the distance, turns back 
silently toward camp and his tent. 
He passes by the prisoners. His 
features assume an expression of 
malicious satisfaction. Here and 
there he kicks one of them. They 
either move with a whine or change 
position with a shudder. Now he 
stands as one transfixed; he is near 
the young Englishman, and glares 
down on him with rage and hatred. 
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The young man lies still; on his 
frank, open face falls the bright 
moonlight, and a peaceful smile “flit- 
ters now and again across his coun- 
tenance. 

Of what is he dreaming? Of the 
soft evening breeze on the wave- 
washed sands of the Isle of Wight? 
Of cricket on the green fields of 
Oxford? Does he dream of his 
proud lady love with her graceful, 
slender form, her golden hair, and 
her rosy cheeks? 

Suddenly, as he stands there 
watching, the Khalifa is overcome 
with maddening rage. Furiously he 
seizes the sword hanging at his side. 
“Dog,” he shrieks, “do you dream 
of the delights of Paradise? Then 
you shall go there!” and with a pow- 
erful sweep he drives the blade clean 
through the neck of the dreamer. 

The blood spurts up, and the head 
rolls back on the sand. 


FRAGMENT OF A PROLOGUE 


By" Tas. - 


RESTES: |) You) *don’t . see 
them, you don’t—but J see 
them: they are hunting me down, I 
must move on.—Choephoroi. 
Hence the soul cannot be pos- 
sessed of the divine union, until it 
has divested itself of the love of cre- 
ated beings.—St. John of the Cross. 


Dusty. Doris. 


Dusty: How about Pereira? 

Doris: What about Pereira? I 
don’t care. 

Dusty: ‘You don’t care! 
pays the rent? 

Doris: Yes he pays the rent. 

Dusty: Well some men don’t and 
some men do. Some men don’t and 
some you know who. 

Doris: You can have Pereira. 

Dusty: What about Pereira? 

Doris: He’s no gentleman, Pe- 
reira: You can’t trust him! 

Dusty: Well that’s true. He’s no 
gentleman if you can’t trust him, and, 
if you can’t trust him, then you never 
know what he’s going to do. 

Doris: No, it would not do to be 
too nice to Pereira. 

Dusty: Now, Sam’s a gentleman 
through and through. 

Doris: J like Sam. 

Dusty: I like Sam, yes, and Sam’s 
a nice boy, too. He’s a funny fel- 


low. 
Doris: 


Who 


He is a funny fellow. 


ree 


He’s like a fellow once I know. He 
could make you laugh. 

Dusty: Sam can make you laugh: 
Sam’s all right. 

Doris: But Pereira won't do. We 
can’t have Pereira. 

Dusty: Well, what you going to 
do? 

Telephone: ‘Ting-a-ling-ling, ting- 
a-ling-ling. 

Dusty: That's Pereira. 

Doris: Yes, that’s Pereira. 

Dusty: Well, what you going to 
do? 

Telephone: Ting-a-ling-ling, ting- 
a-ling-ling. 

Dusty: That’s Pereira. 

Doris: Well, can’t you stop that 
horrible noise? Pick up the receiver. 

Dusty: What'll I say? 

Doris: Say what you like: say I’m 
ill. Say I broke my leg on the stairs. 
Say we've had a fire. 

Dusty: Hello, hello, 
there? 

Yes, this is Miss Dorrance’s flat— 

Oh, Mr. Pereira, is that you? how 
do you do! 

Oh, I’m so sorry. I am so sorry. 

But Doris came home with a ter- 
rible chill. 

No, just a chill. 

Oh, I think it’s only a chill. 

Yes, indeed, I hope so too— 

Well, I hope we shan’t have to 
call a doctor. 


are you 
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Doris just hates having a doctor. 

She says, will you ring up on 
Monday. 

She hopes to be all right on Mon- 
day. 

I say do you mind if.I ring off 
now. 

She’s got her feet in mustard and 
water. 

I said I’m giving her mustard 
and water. 

All right, Monday you'll phone 
through. 

Yes, Dll tell her. 
Goooood bye. 

I’m sure, that’s very kind of you. 

Ah-h-h. 

Doris: Now I'm going to cut the 
cards for to-night. Oh, guess what 
the first is? 

Dusty: First is. What is? 

Doris: The King of Clubs. 

Dusty: That’s Pereira. 

Doris: It might be Sweeney. 

Dusty: It’s Pereira. 


Good bye. 


Doris: It might just as well be 
Sweéney. 

Dusty: Well, anyway, it’s very 
queer. 


Doris: WHere’s the four of dia- 
monds, what’s that mean? 

Dusty (reading): ‘A small sum 
of money, or a present of wearing 
apparel, or a party.’ That’s queer, 
too. 

Doris: Here’s the three. What’s 
that mean? 

Dusty: ‘News of an absent friend.’ 
—Pereira! 

Doris: The Queen of Hearts !— 
Mrs. Porter! 

Dusty: Or it might be you. 

Doris: Or it might be you. We’re 
all hearts. You can’t be sure. It 
just depends on what comes next. 
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You've got to think when you read 
the cards, it’s not a thing that any- 
one can do. 


Dusty: Yes. I know you've a 
touch with the cards. What comes 
next? 


Doris: What comes next? It’s the 
Six. 

Dusty: ‘A quarrel. An estrange- 
ment. Separation of friends.’ 

Doris: Here’s the two of spades. 

Dusty: The two of spades! 
THAT's THE COFFIN!! 

Doris: THat’s THE COFFIN? 

Oh, good heavens what'll I do? 
Just before a party, too! 

Dusty: Well it needn’t be yours, 
it may mean a friend. 

Doris: No, it’s mine. I’m sure 
it’s mine. I dreamt of weddings all 
last night. Yes, it’s mine. I know 
it’s mine. Oh, good heavens, what'll 
Ido? Well, I’m not going to draw 
any more, you cut for luck. You cut 
for luck. It might break the spell. 
You cut for luck. 

Dusty: The Knave of Spades. 

Doris: That’ll be Snow. 

Dusty: Or it might be Swarts. 

Doris: Or it might be Snow. 

Dusty: It’s a funny thing how I 
draw court cards— 

Doris: There’s a lot in the way 
you pick them up. 

Dusty: There’s an awful lot in 
the way you feel. 

Doris: Sometimes they’ll tell you 
nothing at all. 

Dusty: You've got to know what 
you want to ask them. 

Doris: You've got to know what 
you want to know. 

Dusty: It’s no use asking them 
too much. 
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Doris: It’s no use asking more 
than once. 

Dusty: Sometimes they’re no use 
at all. 

Doris: 1d like to know about that 
coffin, 

Dusty: Well, I never! What did 
I tell you? Wasn’t I saying I always 
draw court cards? The Knave of 
_ Hearts! 
(Whistle outside of the window.) 

Well, I never! What a coinci- 


dence! Card are queer! 
(Whistle again.) 
Doris: Is that Sam? 


Dusty: Of course, it’s Sam! 

Doris: Of course, the Knave of 
Hearts is Sam! 

Dusty (leaning out of the win- 
dow): Hello, Sam! 


Wauchope: Hello, dear! How 
many’s up there? 
Dusty: Nobody’s up here. How 


many’s down there? 

Wauchope: Four of us here. 
Wait till I put the car round the 
corner. We'll be right up. 

Dusty: All right, come up. 

Wauchope: We'll be right up. 

Dusty (to Doris): Cards are 
queer. 

Doris: I'd like to know about that 
cofhin. 

Knock, KNock, KNock, 

Knock, KNock, KNOCK, 

KNOCK. 

KNOCK. 

KNOCK. 

Doris. Dusty. WAUCHOPE. 
HorsFALL. KLIPsTeEIN. 
KRUMPACKER. 

Wauchope: Hello, Doris! Hello, 
Dusty! How do you do? How 
come? how come? will you permit 
me—I think you girls both know 
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Captain Horsfall— We want you to 
meet two friends of ours, American 
gentlemen here on business. Meet 


Mr. Klipstein. Meet Mr. Krum- 
packer. 


Klipstein: How do you do? 

Krumpacker: How do you do? 

Klipstein: I’m very pleased to 
make your acquaintance. 

Krumpacker: Extremely pleased 
to become acquainted. 

Klipstein: Sam—I should say 
Loot Sam Wauchope. 

Krumpacker: Of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force 

Klipstein: The Loot has told us 
a lot about you. 

Krumpacker: We were all in the 
war together. Klip and me and the 
Cap and Sam. 

Klipstein: Yes, we did our bit, as 
you folks say, I'll tell the world we 
got the Hun on the run. 

Krumpacker: What about that 
poker game? eh, what, Sam? What 
about that poker game in Bordeaux? 
Yes, Miss Dorrance, you get Sam 
to tell about that poker game in 
Bordeaux. 

Dusty: Do you know London 
well, Mr. Krumpacker? 

Klipstein: No, we never been here 
before. 

Krumpacker: We hit this town 
last night for the first time. 

Klipstein: And I certainly hope 
it won't be the last time. 

Doris: You like London, Mr. 
Klipstein? 

Krumpacker: Do we like London? 
do we like London! Do we like 
London!! Eh, what, Klip? 

Klipstein: Say, Miss — er— uh 
London’s swell. We like London 


fine. 
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Krumpacker: Perfectly slick. 

Dusty: Why don’t you come and 
live here then? 

Klipstein: Well, no, Miss—er— 
you haven’t quite got it (I’m afraid 
I didn’t quite catch your name—but 
I’m very pleased to meet you all the 
same)—London’s a little too gay 
forus. Yes, I’ll say a little too gay. 

Krumpacker: Yes, London’s a bit 
too gay for us. Don’t think I mean 
anything coarse—but I’m afraid we 
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couldn’t stand the pace. What 
about it, Klip? 

Klipstein: You said it, Krum. 
London’s a slick. place, London’s a 
swell place, London’s a fine place to 
come on a visit 

Krumpacker: Specially when you 
got a real live Britisher, a guy like 
Sam to show you around. Sam, of 
course, is at home in London, and 
he’s promised so show us around. 

(To be continued.) 


RABBI ESRA 


By FRANK WEDEKIND 


66 OSES, Moses, I do not 


like your actions. .Why 
do you want to become engaged at 
twenty when you do not wish to wed 
until you are twenty-five?” Old 
Esra gazed at his son with half- 
closed eyes, as if he wanted to de- 
cipher an indelible cabalistic cipher 
in his son’s head. 

“T love Rebecca.” 


“You love Rebecca? How do 
you know that you love Rebecca? I 
will believe that you love a small 
foot, white skin, and a smooth face; 
but how do you know that it is Re- 
becca? You have studied Roman 
law, you have studied Civil law, but 
you have not studied women. Have 
I brought you up with care for 
twenty years only to have you begin 
your life with a folly? How many 
women have you known, Moses, 
that you can come to your old father 
and tell him that you are in love?” 

“T know but one, and I love her 
from the bottom of my heart.” 

“What do you mean by the bot- 
tom of your heart? Have you 
learned to know your whole heart?” 

“T entreat you, father, not to make 
light of my feelings.” 

“Moses, Moses, now do not be 
hot-headed. I tell you, do not be 
hot-headed. Let me tell you a 
story. Come over here and sit next 
to me on the divan. Let me tell you 


what my father told me when I was 
twenty years old.” 

“‘Fsra,’ he said to me, ‘when 
you marry, marry a rich girl. Be- 
lieve your father when he tells you 
that woman is not lasting. But a 
sound taler will last through gen- 
erations!’ 

“And when I thought it over that 
he was an old man I promised him 
that my wife would have a dowry 
of thirty thousand talers. But I 
want to explain to you, Moses, why 
I loved little Leah, why I married 
her, why I lived in sadness with her 
until she was taken from me like 
snow melts in the hand. It was be- 
cause I did not know women, Esra; 
because I did not know myself. 

“Moses, I am an old man and I 
want nothing more from the world 
except your happiness. When I was 
twenty years old my soul was like a 
barnyard before sunrise. When I 
walked on the street and a Gentile 
girl or a Jewish girl passed me, I 
could feel her presence in my finger- 
tips, and I wished that I had been 
King Solomon with five thousand 
wives. But she had to be made as if 
the Lord had made her for Himself; 
she had to possess every possible 
feminine charm. If she was small, 
thin, pale, and quick as a rat I low- 
ered my umbrella towards her, for 
it hurt my eyes to behold her. But 
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if she was like the cedars of Leba- 
non, then I lowered my unbrella to- 
wards the other side; and I took her 
picture home with me and saw it 
while I was reading the Talmud; 
and I could hear the patter of her 
feet in the holy words. And the 
picture appeared to me in the night 
—and I had it before me as Moses 
had the image of the Lord before 
him in the Holy Land. 

“But then I said to myself— 
Moses, can you imagine what I said 
to myself? ‘You are a child of the 
devil, and you have been so since 
your birth. If you give in to your 
desires, and if you want to cross the 
river Jordan, then you will become 
a child of death. You should not go 
with women who appeal to your 
senses, but you should go with wo- 
men who appeal to your heart, un- 
less you want your flesh to become 
like the flesh of Job; unless you 
want your actions to be cursed; un- 
less you want to eat grass like Neb- 
uchadnezzar.’ 

‘And then I went to old Hezekiel 
and asked him to give me his daugh- 
ter Leah; and I promised him that 
I would do all that I could to make 
her happy. Leah was like the 
shadow on the windowpane, but I 
loved her because I thought that she 
would save me from myself, from 
the devil, and from death, which I 
felt day and night hovering over my 
head. At first she would have none 
of me, for I was big and broad, 
while she was small and thin; and 
she was ashamed to walk on the 
street with me. But as no one else 
came to ask for her hand she took 
me. 

Now, Moses, let your father tell 
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you how our human understanding 
is hemmed in, and how vain is all 
our discernment. I had not as yet 
tasted the sweetness of love; I was 
as chaste as the dew on Hebron, just 
as you are, Moses; although you 
have studied Roman law and Civil 
law and have neglected Moses and 
the prophets. But when I tasted of 
the sweetness of love with Leah I 
realized that it was a sin before 
God, and I thanked the Lord that © 
He had not let me go the road of 
the godless. I had dreamed during 
my lonely nights that this love would 
act on the body like a balm, but be- 
hold, it was like medicine to Leah 
and me. And we took it as medi- 
cine, with eyes closed and choking 
throats, as if it had been prescribed 
by a physician. And when we had 
tasted it we felt as if we had been 
judged by the Lord and cursed, and 
we avoided each other like thieves 
in the night, having met at their dey- 
ilish work. Then I said to myself: 
“You were right, Esra, bodily love 
is like serving the devil, and is not 
worthy of mankind.’ And believe 
your old father, Moses, I was not 
happy. 

“I was not happy, Moses, my 
son, and the Lord is my witness; for 
I could not converse any more with 
Leah than if she had been an inan- 
imate thing. Her thoughts were not 
my thoughts, for my thoughts were 
my own, and she had none. Then I 
turned to solitude, and I found so- 
lace in it. And I said to myself: 
‘Esra,’ I said, ‘you have bought a 
cat in the bag, and on your head lies 
the responsibility. You could have 
tested her, and found out whether 
her soul was mated to yours 
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whether her heart was the compan- 
ion of yours. Do not let her notice, 
Esra, that you have bought a cat in 
the bag, for she is as innocent as a 
lamb. And why were you not as 
careful in picking out a wife as you 
are when you buy an _ expensive 
scarf ? 

“And thus I lived and suffered 
with her for two long years, and 
~ loved her all the while, for she kept 
me away from the temptation of the 
flesh until she had borne me a little 
boy; but there was not room for 
him and the Lord took both him 
and my Leah away from me. 

“Moses, I then felt as if my en- 
trails had been burnt out with a hot 
iron; as if the earth had been razed 
to the ground, as if I had been left 
alone in the world to suffer the curse. 
And I became incensed with Jeho- 
vah, and I cried: ‘Cursed be Thy 
mame! Why didst Thou take unto 
Thyself the woman I had chosen for 
myself! Art Thou cursed with stu- 
pidity that Thou crushest Thy child 
and sparest Thy enemy! Canst Thou 
not take unto Thyself the rich man’s 
lamb! Must Thou deprive the poor 
man of his all! Cursed be Thy name! 
Doest Thou want to thrust me in 
the way of temptation, and cast me 
out into sin; does Thau want me to 
go among the godless again, after I 
have with care and pain hidden my 
soul from Thy anger? Cursed be 
Thy name! Cursed be Thy name! 
On Thy head my curse!’ 

“And then, in order to find solace, 
I went to the sisters of sorrow. Yes, 
Moses, I went to the sisters of sor- 
row. I am not telling you, Moses, 
to visit the sisters of sorrow. You 
can do as you please. But I, your 
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father Esra, went to the sisters of 
sorrow. And as I went I cursed Je- 
hovah. *I cried to Him: ‘It is Thy 
fault that I am going to find solace 
among the sisters of sorrow. Why 
didst thou take my Leah from 
me!’ 


“And now, Moses, open your ears 
wide so that you will understand me. 
I tasted of the pleasures of Gentile 
maids, of Jewish maids, of the 
daughters of Ham. I did not choose 
those who appealed to my heart, but 
those who appealed to my senses, 
for I wanted to forget my sorrow, 
for I wanted to forget my Leah. 
And I chose those who were like the 
cedars on Lebanon. And I found 
that the more a girl appeared to my 
senses the easier it was for me to 
hold converse with her, and the 
easier it was for her to hold con- 
verse with me; and the more she 
appealed to my senses the friendlier 
she was, and the more she appeased 
my aching heart. And I found, 
Moses, that the more she appealed 
to my senses the easier it was for me 
to endure my sin; and I found my- 
self closer to the Almighty. And if 
you were to offer me a half a mil- 
lion, Moses, I would not exchange 
it for that knowledge; for that 
knowledge bears interest at twenty 
per cent., at thirty per cent., at one 
hundred per cent.; and the interest 
is children and children’s children. 
One can be unhappy with a half a 
million, but one cannot be unhappy 
with the knowledge that the love of 
the flesh is not like serving the devil 
when man goes the path marked out 
for him by the Lord who created 
two people for each other who are 
alike physically and spiritually. 
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“And I beat my breast and cried: 
‘Lord, I have heard Thy secret 
counsel. Thou confusest the wise- 
man in his cunning, and makest him 
to walk and grope about at midday 
as in the darkness of the night!’ And 
then I went and searched for a wife 
with the use of all my senses; and I 
found Sarah, beautiful as the new- 
born earth, and she became your 
mother. I tested her heart, and I 
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found that her heart was the brother 
of my heart. And on our wedding 
night, Moses, the night to which you 
thank your existence, I found that 
her body was the mate of my body; 
and I praised the Lord, Whose spirit 
does not lie, Whose truth is visible 
in his work.” 

Rabbi Esra wiped his brow and 
breathed deeply. Moses, his head 
lowered, crept away. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
By SAMUEL ROTH 


Take a book beneath your arm 
And a cane in hand take you: 
Now you are prepared to stroll 


Up Fifth Avenue. 


Though the pavement crowded be 
And for space you are at loss— 

Be a democrat and walk, 

Scorn the bourgious bus. 


What can they know flashing by 
Hoisted there upon the view 
Of the patient, stony grandeur 


Of the Avenue. 


Columns curving under towers, 
Columns straight and plain to see, 
Like the faces round you must be 
Looked at patiently. 


THE WORCESTER BOWL 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


T was Saturday afternoon, and in 
Heaven, as elsewhere, it was 
half-holiday. The gate of Heaven 
was locked, the key in Peter’s pocket, 
and Peter and the Omnipotent, hav- 
ing shaken off the burden of the 
week, were taking the celestial air on 
the ramparts. 

In Hell similar conditions pre- 
vailed. The stoking of the week-end 
was done, the devils had piled pitch- 
forks, and Satan, like a rabbit in the 
entrance of his burrow, sat idly in 
Hell’s-Mouth, sunning himself. 

Meanwhile, in his vicarage upon 
the earth, the Reverend Theophilus 
Jenkinson was entertaining to tea 
Mr. and the Honourable Mrs. Plan- 
tagenet Jones, the noblest of his par- 
ishioners. 

Let us return to Heaven. The 
Omnipotent and Peter are still taking 
the celestial air and approaching in 
their stroll one of those many watch- 
towers which soar rotundly out of 
the ramparts of Heaven, they climb 
into it and lean over its high parapet. 
Far beneath them, through a thou- 
sand atmospheres and a thousand 
voids, they see (and pretend not to 
see) Satan sunning himself in Hell’s- 
Mouth: and, each time they catch his 
eye they hear (and pretend not to 
hear) his irreverent chuckling. Far 
and near, beneath them and around 
them, smoothly and faultlessly the 


tremendous order of the Universe 
runs like an exquisite machine. In 
the midst of it, minute but indispen- 
sable, the Solar System weaves its in- 
evitable dance, and, like a dust-mote 
in the swirl of it, the World-of-Men 
sweeps in its orbit around the sun. 
And, swarming on this fraction of a 
fraction, life in the tiniest seed grows 
and blossoms and is changed in obe- 
dience to Nature’s unalterable laws. 

But Peter and the Omnipotent had 
watched it all so long that, for them, 
the wonder was gone out of it. In 
the Dawn-of-Time, when the Omni- 
potent in the exuberant vigour of his 
youth had conceived it and fashioned 
it, they had delighted in the miracle 
of its perfect economy. It had 
seemed to them food for eternal 
thought that this huge scheme of 
things should depend upon its min- 
utest, as upon its greatest, law: that, 
should a nightingale be hatched from 
a hedge-sparrow’s egg, Time and 
Space would go down into internal 
chaos; andif once a flung pebble were 
to float on the face of a stream, that 
instant would the Universe dissolve 
in a puff of smoke. But from custom 
these things were become to them as 
a familiar nursery-rhyme, sounding 
in the ear but silent to the mind. Yet 
the pleasure of watching the system 
at work remained, and they gazed 
down on things in general. 
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‘I perceive,’ said the All-Seeing 
presently, ‘that my servant Jenkin- 
son is giving a tea. He is handing 
hot cakes.’ 

‘To the Honourable Mrs. Planta- 
genet Jones,’ said Peter: ‘a woman 
of unerring tact.’ 

‘My servant Jenkinson,’ continued 
the Omnipotent, ‘is a very, very good 
man. I have watched him closely for 
a fortnight and, during that period, 
he has not committed the smallest 
indiscretion. Conduct so unusual de- 
serves recognition. The question 
(always a difficult one) is, what form 
should recognition take? Happiness 
he already possesses. Long life is not 
always considered an advantage.’ 

‘Riches?’ suggested Peter. 

‘Riches, being a saint, he would, 
or should, despise.’ And the All- 
knowing knitted his brows. 

‘I have it,’ he said at last, and he 
smote the parapet. ‘I will leave it 
to him. All his prayers shall be 
granted.’ 

At this there arose through the 
void of space such a becacklement 
from Hell’s-Mouth that the Omnis- 
cient knew at once that he had made 
a mistake. Peter knew it too and 
urged him to recall his decision. But 
Satan’s laughter and Peter’s impor- 
tunity only hardened the determina- 
tion of the Ancient-of-Days. 

Satan laughed again, and that set- 
tled iti iss 

The Reverend Theophilus Jenkin- 
son had only one worldly preoccupa- 
tion, and that was.... china. Now 
the Honourable Mrs. Plantagenet 
Jones hated china, yet at the moment 
when Peter and the All-Seeing car- 
ried their attention back on to the 
tea-party, she had just turned on her 
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brightest smile and was saying as fol- 
lows: 

‘They tell me, Mr. Jenkinson, that 
your china is quite wonderful. I 
simply dote on china. Though,’ she 
hastened to add, as a precaution 
against pitfalls, ‘I know nothing 
whatever about it. Still, as I always 
tell Plantagenet, I know what I like’ 

‘That,’ said the All-Knowing, ‘is a 
lie.’ 

‘Surely the woman knows what she 
likes,’ quoth Peter. 

‘Possibly, though not necessarily. 
Possibly, too, she always tells Plan- 
tagenet. But she said she doted on 
china. She doesn’t.’ 

‘That,’ Peter explained, ‘is tact.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ growled the All-Wise, 
‘but not fact. Make a note of it.’ 
Peter made a note of it. 

‘This,’ Mr. Jenkinson was saying, 
‘is the gem of my little collection,’ 
and he tenderly lifted from a shelf a 
small Worcester bowl. ‘Pray,’ said 
he, ‘observe the mark.’ 

Now Satan had been watching his 
opportunity and, as the Reverend 
Theophilus inverted the bowl to 
show its mark to Mrs. Jones, Satan 
deftly knocked it out of his hand. 

Hearts stood still. Like a pair of. 
old vultures, Peter and the Omnipo- 
tent craned further over Heaven’s 
Parapet. Mrs. Jones gasped, and 
the Reverend Theophilus snapped 
out the two words: ‘Stop it.’ 

How much hung on those two 
words. For observe that he did not 
say ‘May I catch it,’ or ‘May it not 
break,’ but simply Stop it,’ and that 
so quickly that the words were out 
before the bowl was half-way to the 
floor. And, craning over the battle- 
ments, the Omnipotent heard Mr. 
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Jenkinson’s prayer and the Worces- 
ter bowl stopped miraculously in mid- 
passage. But only for a fraction of 
a second, for the next moment the 
earth, hurled off at a tangent to its 
wonted orbit, was consumed in a hol- 
ocaust of stampeding planets; the 
Solar System buckled and was shat- 
tered like a bursting shell and the 
Universe was dissolved in a puff of 
smoke. 

And through the racket there rang 
from the mouth of Hell shriek upon 
shriek of Satanic laughter. 

Then, in the twinkling of an eye, 
Heaven and Hell were flooded with 
millions of human souls. To Hell 
went the Honourable Mrs. Planta- 
genet Jones who did not dote on 
china: to Heaven, the Reverend 
Theophilus Jenkinson, best of men. 

But to the Omnipotent, when he 
had finished sneezing, the thought 
came that perhaps his servant Jen- 
kinson attached too much importance 
to china. The more he reflected 
upon it, the more indignant he be- 
came. ‘Unheard of,’ he muttered. 
‘Preposterous! Was there ever such 
disproportion! Jenkinson is much to 
blame: and the callow soul of Jen- 
kinson was haled before him. 

Very transparent and piteous it 
looked as it hung before the Pres- 
ence. 

‘What is the meaning of this, 
Jenkinson ?’ boomed the Omnipotent. 

‘What indeed?’ piped the thin soul 
of Theophilus. 

The Omnipotent scowled. ‘You 
do not appear, Jenkinson, to realise 
what you have done. You have been 
thoughtless enough to wreck the Uni- 
verse.’ 

Jenkinson was dazed by his recent 
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experience, and the dark hints of the 
Omnipotent dazed him still more. 
He did riot reply. He simply flapped 


in the celestial air. 


‘You dropped a piece of china,’ 
said the Omnipotent explained. 
‘Man people drop china: especially 
servants. The pieces are swept up, 
and there the matters ends. But you, 
to save your paltry bowl, must needs 
break my Law of Gravitation. “Stop 
it,” you said. You had no time for 
more. Had there been time, you 
would have said, ‘“O Lord to whom 
all things are possible, may it please 
Thee to suspend in mid-air this my 
most exquisite bowl of Worcester 
....? and soon. You understand 
now?” 

The soul of Jenkinson bowed. 

‘Have you any explanation to of- 
fer?’ 

‘It all happened so suddenly .. .’ 
the pale soul babbled. 

‘It did,’ agreed the Omnipotent 
ruefully. ‘But here, where time is 
not, such a plea can have little 
weight. Indeed,’ he added, prompt- 
ed by nudges and whispers from 
Peter, ‘since you have stupidly de- 
stroyed my Law of Gravitation, it is 
obvious that nothing can have any 
weight.’ 

A silence fell. 

‘I submit,’ said the soul tentative- 
ly, ‘that the inventor of Worcester 
is as much to blame as I.’ 

Peter snorted. ‘Had Worcester 
not been invented,’ he broke in, 


_ ‘doubtless you would have dropped 


some Crown Derby.” 

‘You cannot deny it, Jenkinson,’ 
said the Omnipotent. 

Jenkinson, intrigued by the argu- 
ment, grew bolder. 
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‘Since, O Lord, you created me, 
the inventor of Worcester and every- 
body else, surely..... > An inter- 
rupting cackle from Hell warned 
them that they were on dangerous 
ground. The soul of Jenkinson did 
not complete its sentence: the Omni- 
potent, doubtful where the pitfall lay, 
kept quiet and looked profound, and 
again Peter came to the rescue. 

‘His Omnipotence is surprised, 
Jenkinson,’ he boomed, ‘that you, a 
Bachelor of Divinity, should venti- 
late unorthodox views on the subject 
of free-will.’ 

‘And not only surprised, but also 
grieved, added the Omnipotent. 
Jenkinson’s soul changed colour and 
grew cautious. 

‘At least,’ he cried, ‘may I not 
claim credit for having saved from 
destruction, if only for a moment, a 
thing of exquisite beauty?’ And even 
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yet there was a ring in his voice as he 
touched on the Worcester bowl. The 
Omnipotent was moved: he wavered 
visibly. Again Peter snatched the 
reins, for this was no time to stand 
on ceremony. 

‘No,’ he thundered, ‘for, as the 
Omniscient will tell you, if your bowl 
had reached the floor, it would not, 
as a matter of fact, have broken.’ 

‘Perfectly true,’ confirmed the 
Omniscient: ‘absolutely true. A little 
fact, Jenkinson, which reveals the 
monstrous futility of your crime.’ 
And he made a gesture as though to 
terminate the interview. ‘Nothing,’ 
he said conclusively, ‘can be gained 
by proscrastination. In short, Jen- 
kinson, what is your final excuse ? 

‘It is this,’ answered the soul of 
Jenkinson, ‘that when I said “Stop 
it” I was speaking, as it happened, to 
Mrs. Plantagenet Jones. 


THE PARTING 


By IRMA GOERINGER 


66 NAD’GE FRAU ?” 
“Well?” 

“May I ask Gnad’ge Frau some- 
thing ?”’ 

“Certainly, Anna, what is the 
matter?” Frau Martha turned her 
head in the direction of the ques- 
tioner, who stood by the tea-table, 
moving the china backward and for- 
ward in her embarrassment. 

“I would like to ask Gnad’ge 
Frau what I ought to do; I can’t 
quite make up my mind, and so I 
thought—Gniad’ge Frau has always 
been so kind to me—the fact is that 
Gottfried has written, he wants me 
to—he would like—that is—he 
thinks — Oh, dear! —If Gniad’ge 
Frau would only read the letter her- 
self.” 

Martha took the sheet of paper, 
which was decorated with a large 
red rose of impossible form, and 
color, and read: 


My Never-forgotten Anna: 

Hearing that you are about to leave here and 
go to Munich to be married, for which event I 
wish you all good-luck without the least ill- 
feeling, I would like to ask if I could not see 
you before you leave, to say ‘Good-bye. I 
should like very much, and as I am free next 
Saturday, we could do this the best by going 
out together, either to the Orpheum or wherever 
else you wish. I have lots to say to you, and 
there is no use why we should be on bad terms 
with one another. We have had many a happy 
time together, and it is not all my fault that 
things have turned out as they have. Write 
soon, and with best love. 

Your never-forgotten, 
GOTTFRIED, 


“Well,” said Frau Martha, as she 
gingerly folded the letter with the 
tips of her fingers, ‘‘as far as I can 


judge from- this, Gottfried wishes to 


see you once more before your de- 
parture. Would you like to see 
him?” 

The rising color in Anna’s cheeks, 
and her glistening eyes, spoke plainly 
enough. Frau Martha pretended she 
saw nothing. Her piquant features, 
which did not quite correspond with 
the rather commonplace costume she 
wore, assumed a serious expres- 
sion. 

“My dear Anna,” she said, “I 
hope you have not thought for a 
moment of accepting the invitation. 
Just reflect how this man has acted 
toward you. Two years ago, when 
you came to me, you were sick and 
miserable. In addition to that you 
had in your arms a mite of a baby, 
and were at a loss what to do with 
it. If it had not been for me, who 
knows whether you and the little one 
would be alive to-day. Did Gottfried 
at that time bother himself about 
you? Not a bit of it. And he was 
the cause of all your trouble. Then 
Sebastian: was taken with you, and 
now wants to marry you in spite of 
the child. He is willing even to 
adopt it. He has a good business, 


is an honorable man, and will treat 


you well. Therefore let Gottfried 
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write what he will, and pay no at- 
tention to him.” 

Anna took out her handkerchief 
and wiped her eyes. 

“Gnad’ge Frau is right. I see it 
in the same way, only it was not en- 
tirely Gottfried’s fault. I was obsti- 
nate and would not listen to reason. 
If I had only taken advice things 
might have been different.” 

“Nonsense,” Frau Martha was al- 
most losing her patience. “All this 
sort of talk is utter foolishness. In 
four weeks you will be the wife of 
an honest man. It is useless to rake 
up old love affairs. Clench your 
teeth and do your duty. After you 
have been married a year ‘or two, 
you will be only too glad that you 
were sensible to-day.” 

Anna looked as if this future hap- 
piness had little attraction, but she 
kept her thoughts to herself, and 
left the room silently. Frau Martha 
complacently poured out her tea, 
and felt she had spoken wisely. 


Out of doors was dreary, Novem- 
ber weather. The world looked 
chilled, and in bad temper, and low- 
lying, misty clouds seemed almost to 
touch the ground. B-r-r-r-r-, think of 
going out! Martha contemplated 
the comfortable dining-room, which 
displayed the massive and perhaps 
somewhat over-solemn furnishing of 
a staid and well-to-do household. 
Her whole surroundings were in the 
same fashion. A small boudoir, only 
she had furnished herself, and into 
this no one was admitted. There she 
sought refuge when her past came 
back to her. There she took up the 
bothersome struggle with her second 
sélf, that self which clever persons 
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were sure they saw in her piquant 
face, with its retrousse nose, her 
deep red lips, and fiery black eyes. 

There, throwing herself down on 
a divan, clad in a purple silk Japan- 
ese kimono, embroidered with gold 
dragons, and balancing on the tip of 
her foot an Oriental slipper, she 
smoked cigarettes until the room 
was filled with a perfumed vapor. 

When she again, after a few 
hours, unlocked the door of her 
boudoir, she was once more the ap- 
propriately dressed Frau Martha 
Weber, the formal spouse of the 
very dignified merchant of unim- 
peachable antecedents and blameless 
fortune. In this character she in- 
dulged in occasional moral dis- 
courses, in which duty and propriety 
played an important part. She had 
learned that sort of thing from her 
husband, in three years of married 
life. 


Frau Martha’s tea-cup was empty. 
She was about to ring to have the 
china removed, when Anna _ ap- 
peared and brought a letter on a sil- 
ver tray. 

Martha gave only one glance at 
the bold handwriting of the address, 
and then arose quickly, much more 
quickly than was the custom of the 
deliberate Frau Martha Weber. 
She took the letter and disappeared 
behind the door of her boudoir. 

She threw herself on the divan, 
this time without changing her cos- 
tume, and hastily tore open the en- 
velope. 


My Charming Little Elf: 

I must call you that, since no other name 
occurs to me, when I think oi your dear sweet 
face. And this I picture to myself very often— 
too often, for my peace of mind. Three long 
years have passed since I have seen it closely, 
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although we are living in the same town, and 
are united by the one love. For you will never 
make me believe, my sweetheart, that you have 
forgotten your old Fritz, your first love, no 
matter how hard you try. No, no! 

It makes no difference if you did write me at 
the time:—Martin Weber wishes to marry me, 
and I, the portionless daughter of a poor of- 
ficial’s widow, dare not say no. You and I— 
we have nothing, and a young artist like your- 
self should not marry and burden himself with 
wife and family, else he will handicap his fu- 
ture. I have confessed to Weber that I am 
fond of you, but he seems to take it lightly. 
As long as everything is now over, and you 
will be a good wife to me,—that was his reply. 
I promised this, and will keep my promise. 
Therefore, my love, my own, we must never 
see one another again, and never speak. It is 
over for all time. 

That is what you wrote me, you elf, I saw 
the force of it, and on my side have helped 
you keep your promise. 

To-day matters are different, for do you 
know, sweetheart, I have received a commission 
in Southern Italy, and leave in a few days. I 
shall be where the sun is warmer, and man 
more light-hearted than with us. I expect 
never to return, never again to see you as long 
as I live. I must, however, once more look into 
your eyes. I must carry with me, to a new ex- 
istence, a sweet remembrance. 

My darling, I know your husband is away 
—you are free—you can leave without hin- 
drance. Meet me once more in the twlight, as 
of old. 

Come to me, that I may clasp you in my 
arms, that I may kiss your dear, dear face, 
hear your laughter once more, for the last 
time. 

Let no promise hold you back. Do not rob 
yourself and me of this sacred farewell to our 
love and our youth. You can then be true to 
your husband for life, and drag out your ex- 
istence conscientiously. Enjoy the sweet hour 
offered by fortune, the memory of which is per- 
haps the only sun-ray to brighten later on your 
sad path of duty. 

Formerly you recognized only one will—my 
own. With that in mind, I put my whole 
strength, my whole longing into this entreaty: 
Come to me, my elf, come to me once again, 
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I am waiting, and I know I shall not wait in 
vain. I send all the spirit of love’s memories 
to bring ygu hither. 

Fritz—thine. 


A half-hour later Anna was kneel- 
ing before her mistress buttoning her 
boots. 

Martha looked thoughtfully at 
the blond head, which was bent low 
to conceal a tear-stained face. A sud- 
den pity moved her. 

“Anna,” she said, “I have thought 
the matter over differently. Write 
to Gottfried that you will go out 
with him Sunday. You can for the 
future always be a model wife. Life 
in itself is not overjoyful, and we 
are foolish to give up so readily the 
few holidays it offers.” 

“Oh, Gnid’ge Frau,” Anna’s 
countenance beamed, “it would have 
been so hard for me. After all, he 
was the first, and I loved him so. 
One never forgets that.” 

And Martha repeated dreamily, 
with happy, youthful eyes: 

“No, one never forgets that.” 
Then she clapped her hands with 
IQs ° . . 

“Run and call me a carriage, it is 
almost twilight; and,” she added 
softly, so that Anna could not hear, 
“T must catch the sun-ray which is 
to brighten my path as long as I 
live.” 


’ 


AN ERROR 


Lay she naked in the sea 

All the salt would sweetened be. 
Showed she in the sunset West 
Eastward-praying Christian even 
Would look back and think it best 
So to gaze and lose his haven. 

I saw her gleaming in the night, 

“O night,” I cried in agitation, 
“What is this phantom of delight? 

Is it a tender ghost which haunts me, 
Or a heated virgin wants me 

For the joys of copulation?” 

As in answer to this riddle, 

She put down her hands and sighed, 
Clasped the blossom of her middle 
With her fingers, and replied: 
‘Fairest teeth need daily scraping 
With an aromatic twig; 

Chastest parts will sigh for raping 
With a something bold and big. 
Massulmans, has this not wrung you? 
Is there not a zebb among you?” 
Here I felt him crack his joint 

While the vehemence which swelled him 
Lifted up the clothes which held him 
To a noticeable point. 

So I let him out, but she 

Started back in terror: 

“I said twigs, and here’s a tree. 

Is there not some error?” 


From the Arabian Nights by E. Powys MATHER. 


<> 


It is through memory we know ourselves; without memory it meme be 
said we have hardly lived at all, or only like the animals. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL CONTINUES 


By DJUNA BARNES 


66 ND there we were, Moydia 


and I, just from Norway, 
and she was fifteen and I was seven- 
teen, and we were young all over. 
Moydia had a thin, thin skin, so that 
I sit and look at her and wonder how 
she has opinions. And it’s all white, 
except on the cheek bones, and there 
it is rosy red, and her teeth are milk 
teeth, and she has a little figure, very 
pretty and droll, and she wanted to 
become tragique, and triste, and tre- 
mendous all at once, like the great 
period Frenchwomen, only fiercer 
and more active and perhaps Jess 
pure,—and yet to die and give her 
heart up like a virgin. It was a noble, 
impossible ambition, 1’ est-ce-pas, 
madame? But that was the way it 
was with Moydia. We used to sit in 
the sun in Norway and read Goethe, 
and did not agree with him at.all. 
“The man is pompeux, and too as- 
suré,’ she said between her teeth, 
“and very much too facile.” But the 
people say we do not know. 

We are Russian, Moydia and I, 
and but for an accident, most terrify- 
ing in our life, we would not know 
that our grandmother was a Jew, yet 
she must have been a Jew because 
she was allowed to drink champagne 
on her death-bed, and the Jews may 
not drink champagne; and because 
she was damned so at her dying, she 
forced my mother to drink that she 


might also be damned in her living, 
and so we are Jewish and yet not 
Jewish. No we are not Jews. We 
have been to Poland and we were 
Polish, and we have been to Holland 
and we were Dutch, and now we are 
in France and we are French, and 
we shall go to America some day and 
be American, you shall see, ma- 
dame. 

Now I have forgotten all the Rus- 
sian I knew, and all the Polish, and 
all the Dutch, but one poem only, it 
is very touching because it is heavy 
and sweet and only a part of a lan- 
guage, and it makes you feel pity in 
your whole body, because it is round 
but mutilated, like a Greek woman 
with no arms, and yet whole, life 
like, madame, is it not? 

Now I have come to Paris, and re- 
spect Paris. First I respected it ina 
great hat. I am short, and a great 
hat you see will not become me, but I 
wore it for my respect to France. It 
was all flowers and one limber fea- 
ther, and it stood out about my face. 
Now I do not wear it any more. I 
have gone back in my knowledge, 
and now I must regard my father 
and his ways, and how he looked 
when he came in from the new snow, 
and I did not understand. I see now 
he was very beautiful as he was when 
I thought nothing of him. His as- 
trakhan cap, frogged coat with all 
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the silver buttons, and his tall shining 
shoes that caught him just under the 
knee. The top of that cap, which 
you always saw when you looked out 
of a window, was a wonderful red 
felt, so now I respect that man, and 
wear my hats very small, and some 
day, when I have money, my shoes 
will be longer, and come under my 
knee, but this is not the way it is with 
Moydia, she has a great memory in 
the present, and that has to do with 
a cape, therefore now she must wear 
a cape until something yet more au- 
stere drives it out, but I must explain 
that to you. 

We are very young, but one be- 
comes weary so soon if one is brave, 
is it not so? And Moydia, who is 
two years younger than I, has be- 
come the most weary in spite of 
everything. 

You know how it # here in Paris 
in the autumn, when the summer is 
just approaching the giving of the 
leaf? I had been here with Moydia 
two autumns, and the first was very 
sad, but light on the heart, the way it 
is when all ones lovers live in spite of 
the falling leaf. We walked in the 
Tuilleries, I in my little cap and 
Moydia in a wooly coat, for that is 
what she wore then, and we bought 
pink and blue candies outside the 
Punch and Judy show, and laughed 
when we saw the puppets beat each 
other, and Moydia’s face was tight 
beneath her skin with the lemon fla- 
vour, and tears came from her eyes, 
and we looked at each other and 
thought how tragic and lovely the 
weather was, with the imprecations 
of the dolls, and trees all going bare, 
and the leaves passing from them in 
a little hurry. And we stopped at 
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the pond where the water is full at 
the edges with lily pads and garru- 
lous ducks. And Moydia said that 
it was a shame that so many women 
threw themselves into the Seine, and 
became a part of its horror, instead 
of casting themselves in this just 
right pond, where the water would 
become a part of that death, and we 
felt all about in us, the despair that 
people do not live beautifully, nor 
plan anything at all, and we said we 
would do things better, and we came 
home, and after that I noticed Moy- 
dia was—how shall I say—become a 
little florid. She sprinkled her sugar 
in her tea from too great a height, 
and she talked very fast. That is 
how it was with Moydia in the first 
autumn. 

Yes, we wanted lovers; to become 
adapte, so plan a little sophistication 
and to come upon life suddenly. We 
hung two long lace curtains over our 
bed and smoked cigarettes, and I 
went about in satin trousers for re- 
spect to China, which is a very great 
country and has majesté, because you 
cannot know it. It is like Hugo 
without the permission to under- 
stand. So I talked of China to Moy- 
dia, and we kept three birds who did 
not sing, as a symbol of the Chinese 
heart, and Moydia lay on her bed 
and became more and more restless, 
like a story that has no beginning and 
no end, only a passion. 

She was always kicking her feet in 
the air, and tearing tiny handker- 
chiefs, and going into a fury when 
they did not tear at once, and she 
would bite the lace along the pillows, 
but when I asked her why all this, 
she would sit up straight in bed and 
cry. ‘Because I want to know every- 
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thing, and to be consumed in my 
youth |” 

Then one dayshe knew everything, 
though I am the eldest, it is always 
different with me, live more slowly, 
and only women like me, but men 
adore Moydia. They always look at 
her when she walks and when she 
sit down. You knew it by just 
looking at Moydia. She began to 
walk and to sit down all different, 
with a sort of malheureuse tempestu- 
ousness. Now she had alover. She 
laughed and she cried when she lay 
in bed, and she said “‘Isn’t it wonder- 
ful!” and perhaps it is not too much 
to affirm, madame, that it was won- 
derful. From all her admirers she 
had chosen the most famous, none 
other than Monsieur X... He was 
worn out with a great reputation, and 
he dressed very soigneusement,— 
white gloves and spats, and this cape, 
a very handsome affair with once a 
military collar, and he was grave and 
rare and stared at you with one eye 
not at all, but the other looked out 
at you from a monocle like the lid- 
less, mysterious eye of a fish that has 
known deep water. He acted some- 
times in farces, and he was the proa- 
tégé of a Baron. The Baron liked 
him very much, and called him his 
“Popon prodigieux”. That is the 
way it was with Monsieur X... 

He wrote fables, of mice and all 
four footed creatures, however he al- 
ways ended them with a paragraph 
tres acéré against women. And Moy- 
dia was very fierce and fluttering and 
began to cultivate a throaty voice, 
and she became a habitue of the op- 
era, walking about with Monsieur 
X... during the entracte, singing 
“Je suis éternellement!”’, pulling her 
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flowers to pieces, scattering them as 
she walked. The audience looked at 
them with displeasure, but Monsieur 
X... was glad. 


And because I and my sister had 
gone always together, we were much 
together now. Sometimes I went to 
his house with her, and had many 
hours of dignity sitting and watching 
them. When the Baron was present 
Moydia was very gay, and sometimes 
played the kitten, and sometimes the 
great lady, and sometimes the gam- 
ine, for she used to stick her tongue 
out at the Baron when his back was 
turned and cry “dh, tu est belle!” 
making Monsieur X... smile at her 
beautiful inaccuracy. And then she 
would throw herself into Monsieur’s 
lap, all in one piece, stiff and enragé, 
and he would have a long time strok- 
ing her and asking her, in his light, 
worn feminine voice, what was the 
matter. And once she screamed and 
screamed for a long time, and would 
not open her eyes, and made him 
hold her heart. ‘Does it not beat 
terribly, the ridiculous creature?” 
she kept saying in a deep whisper, 
and “Because? Because?” he en- 
treated. 

‘“‘Because’”’ she said bursting into 
tears “‘there are too many destinies 
in this body I give you!”” She sat up 
then. “I am Marie on the way to 
the guillotine, only I never reach it. 
I am Bloody Mary and yet I have 
not yet seen blood, and I am Desde- 
mona, but Othello will not bring the 
pillow, and I am Helen and Hecuba 
and Brunhilde and Nana and Ca- 
mille and Graetal. But I have not 
their boredom. When shall I be- 
come bored, properly and sublime- 
ly? 
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And he was bored and put her off 
his knee, and she flew at him, and 
pulled his clothes about and tore his 
gloves, and said very quietly, “It’s 
amazing to me how I do not love 
you.” 

But when we got home I had to 
put her to bed, she was shivering and 
laughing and talking. ‘‘Did you see 
his face? He is a monster! He is 
a product malade. He wants me to 
be. his sacristain he would like me to 
bury him, indeed I’m positive of it 
Katya. Are you not positive of it? 
He is an old soul, he has come to his 
mortal end. He is beastly with the 
odor of finis, but death has given him 
*leave’. I adore him! Iadore him! 
I adore him! Oh, I adore him!” 
And she refused to see him until he 
went quite mad and called for her 
himself. They went out together, 
Moydia talking very fast, all down 
the hall. I could hear her heels on 
the tiles, one sharp clock for each 
step, while she was quoting ‘La 
Heron au long bec emmanché d’un 
long cou’’, and as she jumped-the last 
step into the day she cried “c’est la 
Fontaine, la Fontaine magnifique’, 
but he did not speak. 


Then this last autumn, before this 
last winter set in, you were not here 
madame, and Moydia had gone to 
Germany to visit papa, and all the 
night before we had sat up together, 
the three of us, Moydia, her lover. 
and I. We drank a great deal too 
much. I sang my Dutch song and 
talked a long time, rambling on 
about my father and his hat and his 
boots, and his splendid frogged coat, 
like a wanderer who sees his home 
never. But perhaps to Monsieur 
X. ... it was like a beggar who 
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counts remembered gold. And then 
I danced a Tartar dance, and cried a 
little because my boots did not reach 
the knee, and Moydia was lying on 
her lover’s shoulder, but he did not 
change. He called me to him once 
and whispered-to me that I should 
have a pair of great boots, and I was 
very happy, but Moydia was crying 
and talking very foolishly. “I do not 
love this man cookoo, do I?” she 
said. She called him Cookoo when 
she was most fond, talking to him as 
if he were someone else. ‘I only 
love Cookoo when I am drunk, so 
now I do not love him because I am 
not drunk at all. Oh we Russian wo- 
men drink a great deal, and only be- 
come sober, then when we are very 
sober we do up our household ac- 
counts. Is it not so, Katya? It is 
why we are so extravagant, we do 
not reach justice, we reach poetry. 
Our sums are our grand strophes. 
You adore me, and I let you. You 
are mad, mad, mad for me, and 
that’s the way we women do in Po- 
land!” 


“Russia” he corrected, and sat 
staring out of his beautiful glass boss 
at the wall. 


Then Moydia went away to Ger- 
many to visit papa, he will not send 
us money unless he sees us once a 
year. He is that way. He says he 
will not have his girls grow up into 
something he would not like paying 
for. Sometimes he sends us money 
from Russia and sometimes from Po- 
land and sometimes from England, 
he is a travelling man. Some day he 
says, he will come here, but he does 
not come. It is very confusing to get 
so many kinds of moneys, we never 
know what francs we have, and we 
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have to be careful. But now Moydia 
had bought a new dress, it was to 
please her lover, and to go away in 
and not alarm father, all at the same 
time. So it was a deft gown, very 
touching and very cunning, it was all 
of an innocent dotted suisse, with a 
very tight bodice, and into this bo- 
dice, just between the breasts, was 
embroidered a little dead lamb, in 
the finest thread! It might mean 
nothing, it might mean everything, 
and so there was happiness for both. 

After she had gone I sat in the 
café and waited for her to return. 
She was not to be gone longer than 
two weeks. I felt very sad that au- 
tumn, madame. I read a great deal, 
and I walked about by myself, I was 
in much need of loneliness. I walked 
across the river, into the Tuilleries, 
visited the pond again, again went 
under the trees. The air was cold 
and there were many people, none of 
them seemed to wear anything gay. 
This autumn had come differently, it 
was already oppressive and it was but 
September—it was as if a great cat- 
afalque were winding its way into 
Paris on a road that had no ending. 
And everyone seemed to know. 
Every one hurried along, buttoning 
their coats, saying nothing, as if each 
were to lie on that thing coming on 
a road into Paris. 

So ten days passed and the au- 
tumn hung heavy. There was haze 
on everything, and you could scarce- 
ly see the Seine when you walked on 
the bridges, and the statues in the 
park were lost together in a mist, and 
you had to come close to know them. 
The sentrys looked like dolls in their 
boxes, and the ground was wet at all 
hours and the cafes were not gay. 
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And that night I knew what it was. 
That night Moydia’s lover died. He 
had caught cold the evening Moydia 
left, and had grown worse and 
worse, and died. The Baron was 
always with him, and when he knew 
he must surely die, he made him 
drink, he drank all night and into the 
morning. The Baron wanted it so, 
they said “That he might die as he 
was born, without knowing it.” 

I went out after that, and I came 
to the Baron’s house, and went up to 
the door, but he would not let me in. 
He said that Moydia’s lover had 
been buried that morning, and I said, 
“Give me something for Moydia” 
and he said “What shall I give you? 
He left nothing but a name that will 
not die.’”’” And I said ‘Give me his 
cape.’ And he gave it to me, and 
would not look at me, and I went 
away. 

And that night Moydia came back 
from Germany, she had a terrible 
fever, and she talked very fast and 
almost like a little girl. She wanted 
to go to Monsieur’s house, and I had 
great difficulty in keeping her in. I 
put her to bed and made her some 
tea, and then I could not keep it 
from her any longer, and I brought 
her the cape, and I said ‘‘Cookoo is 
dead, and this is his cape, and it ts 
for you.’ And she said “How did 
he die, and why?” 

And I said ‘‘He was taken ill the 
night you left, of a cold, and a fever 
and he died with the Baron beside 
him. They drank all night, that he 
might die as he was born, without 
knowing it.” And she said “Let us 
drink, Thank God I shall die the 
same death. And we sat up all night, 
drinking, and talking of everything 
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together, and she said, “Now I have 
a great life,” and she cried and went 
to sleep, and in the morning she was 
quite well. 

And now madame, she wears it al- 
ways. Men admire her in it, she 
looks well, do you not think? But she 
has grown faster than I, though she 
is only sixteen and I eighteen. Have 
you not seen her madame? She is 
sugars her tea at too great a dis- 
gay, so spoiled, so hysterique, she 
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tance. No there is nothing else to 
tell now, but in the debacle, my boots, 
my high boots, were forgotten— 
quite forgotten. 

The next day of course all the 
papers carried pages about Monsieur 
X... Moydia and I read them to- 
gether. They may even have 
printed something about him in 
America. 

“One becomes bored very early, if 
one is brave, is it not so madame?” 


‘THE GOLD CHAIN 


By GEORGES MAUREVERT 


66 STA muerto!” 


They ‘believed him dead— 
impaled on the inclosure—killed in- 
stantly! From the entire circus a 
cry of horror rose to the dark blue 
heavens. 

The slender blade of Eusebio Mo- 
reno had bent into a circle and 
snapped like glass on the thick hide 
of the blue. 

Miraculously spared, however, 
mute, haggard and ashy pale, the 
swordsman, his body caught between 
the sharp horns fast driven into the 
palisade, was trying desperately to 
extricate himself from his frightful 
position. The people grasped the 
situation and a stupefied silence at 
once fell upon the plaza. 

The toreo, Salvador Lopez, a wiry 
and nervous Castilian, nicknamed El 
Mico (“the Monkey’) on account 
of his extraordinary agility and his 
small, dark and mobile face, leaped 
into the arena. He seized the bull 
by the tail, and the moment it suc- 
ceeded in getting its horns out, with 
a supreme effort he pulled it back 
with so sudden and violent a jerk that 
the bull turned aside. Moreno 
cleared the palisade with a bound. 
He was saved! 

“Gracias!” 

He grasped Lopez by the hands 
and embraced him fervently, amid 
the acclamations of the multitude. 


Already the bull was some distance 
off, attracted by the maneuvres of the 
chulos and banderilleros. Moreno, 
who had now selected another and 
well-tried blade, made signs to the 
men to drive the bull toward him. It 
was to be a battle to death between 
the man and the monster. 

The swordsman, an athletic Anda- 
lusian with a determined face, wished 
to try again the thrust that had so 
nearly cost him his life. Amid the 
breathless attention of the spectators 
he attracted the bull by calmly wav- 
ing his muletilla, a cape attached to a 
rod. Right in front of the president’s 
box he stood, with crossed arms, one 
foot placed upon the bench. The 
animal, a small Murcian bull, strong- 
necked, black and fiery, stopped in 
front of him, a sword’s length off. 
His heaving breath agitated the 
blood-stained streamers hanging at 
his neck. From his muzzle ran thick 
slaver flecked with blood. With his 
round, red, fiery eyes he gazed at 
the swordsman as though hypnotized 
by the cold eye of his opponent. Fif- 
teen thousand hearts beat high at the 
supreme and silent duel. 

Suddenly the bull gave a long bel- 
low, took one step forward and de- 
liberately lowered his sharply-point- 
ed horns. The arm of Moreno 
darted out like a flash and a pale 
gleam of steel was visible. With 
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lowered horns the animal staggered 
a moment, tumbled on his knees, then 
heavily sank to the ground at the feet 
of the torero, who stood impassive, 
his little sword still in his hand. 

From the base to the summit of 
the circus a thunder of bravos went 
up. The vanquisher, splendid in his 
brilliant costume of red silk brocaded 
with gold, stood quietly wiping the 
bloody steel of his blade on the pur- 
ple folds of his muletilla. Outwardly 
he was unmoved, but the delirious 
plaudits of the crowd filled his simple 
soul with the infinite pride of some 
barbaric king. 

From every direction a trenzied 
tribute was poured on him. Hats, 
canes, fans, oranges, flowers and jew- 
els flew toward him from all points 
of the circus. 

A massive chain of gold struck 
him in the chest. The torero raised 


his eyes to the spot whence the gift 


had come and his face, up to this ma- 
ment calm as a bronze statue, was 
irradiated by a flash of joy. Stand- 
ing in a neighboring box Lorenza 
Suarez, the beautiful interpreter of 
great tragedies, was wafting him 
showers of kisses with her clasped 
hands, her eyes aflame — Lorenza 
Suarez, the mistress of El Mico! 

Moreno bent down and, amid the 
continuous rain of presents, picked 
up the chain and held it to his heart, 
bowing to the actress. 

“La oreja! The ear!” shouted 
the crowd. 

The president of the course, the 
Duke of Veragua, commanded that 
the ear of the bull be given to the 
victor. A chulo cut it off and, drop- 
ping on one knee, presented it to him. 

“Don Eusebio!” 
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The swordsman turned toward the 
little chulo who had called him just 
as he came out of the plaza by a side 
door. 

“What do you want of me, my 
boy?” 

The boy carefully took a letter out 
of his pocket. “This is from a 
beautiful lady, Don Eusebio,” said 
he timidly, his eyes cast down. 

Moreno took the note and read: 


“Follow the bearer. I am wait- 
ing for you and I love you. 
“LORENZA.” 


Disguising his surprise and agita- 
tion, he asked: “And where are you 
to bring me, my boy?” 

“To a villa near the gate of the 
city, on the cliff.” 

‘Palacio de las Rosas?’’ queried 
Moreno, knowing that this was the 
name of the actress’s villa. 

“Yes, Don Eusebio. You know?” 

“Very good. I shall not need you. 
I can go alone.” 

“All right, Don Eusebio. You are 
expected about eight o’clock. 

“Thanks, my boy. Here, this is 
for you.” 

He put several pieces of money 
into his hand. The boy disappeared. 

Moreno enveloped himself in his 
cloak, drew over his eyes his broad- 
brimmed felt hat and passing through 
the suburbs, wended his way toward 
the sea. 

He arrived at the beach as the 
sun was about to sink into the At- 
lantic. All along the horizon the 
sky was of a putrescent green; it al- 
most seemed as if some cyclopean 
forge had overflowed and the fused 
metal, welling up, had circled the 
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sky. Above the sun soared a long 
streamer of deep rose-colored cloud, 
tingeing with its hue the white palaces 
standing near the sea. A profound 
peace brooded over the beach, 
broken only by the infrequent cries 
of gulls and the soft, rhythmic break- 
ing of the waves upon the sand. 

In the west the sun was very near 
its goal. All at once it plunged be- 
low the horizon, drawing with it the 
long red streamer. In its disappear- 
ance the cloud grew vividly red, like 
a pool of blood betraying a murder. 

A lurid light seemed to haunt the 
swordsman, but he did not know 
whether it was a reflection from the 
sun’s last rays or the effect of the 
flaming eyes of the bull, which he had 
so fortunately poniarded, and to 
being loved by one of the most 
beautiful girls in Spain. But re- 
morse haunted him on El Mico’s ac- 
count. Still, when one reflected what 
Lorenza’s love was—! Six months 
ago Garcia was the favored one; 
then it was Lopez, now it was he, 
Moreno. He would take his happi- 
ness, since it was offered to him. 

He hastened on, leaving behind 
him the last villa. There was no 
longer anybody on the beach. At 
the extremity of the cliff, hidden by 
tall fir trees, stood the Palacio de 
las Rosas, which, by a whim of the 
actress, had been placed on the wild 
summit of the hill. He hurried on, 
longing now for the touch of Loren- 
za’s scarlet lips, the intoxicating per- 
fume of her hair. 

“Bravo, Eusebio!”’ cried a mock- 
ing voice all at once. “Good! You 
are punctual at the trysting-place!” 

A dark shadow flitted out of a 
niche in the rocks and advanced to- 
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ward him. El Mico! He here, and 
at this hour? A terrible suspicion 
arose in Moreno’s mind. 


“Punctual at the trysting-place?”’ 
repeated he, in a tone which he en- 
deavored to make indifferent. ‘“‘What 
do you mean?” 

“You know very well, Moreno, 
you know very well. The note! Ha, 
ha!’ El Mico burst into a bitter, 
sardonic laugh which reverberated 
weirdly along the cliff. ‘And the 
gold chain, Eusebio! Aha! Do you 
think I didn’t see you when you 
picked it up? I know that chain 
well, for it was I who gave it to 
Lorenza.” 

“Mico, I assure you I did not 
know 

“Ah! You didn’t know, Eusebio? 
You didn’t know? She sent you the 
chain—Lorenza—but it was I who 
sent you the note.” 

Moreno drew back a pace. “You, 
you?” 

“I, myself, Eusebio! She loves 
you, the beautiful Lorenza—she told 
me so. And I—TI hate you. Do 
you understand, Eusebio? I hate 
you like the devil.” 

He took a long knife out of his 
pocket. -There was a sinister metal- 
lic click as he opened it. 

Moreno drew still further back. 
“You want to kill me, Mico? And 
you saved my life a little while 
ago!” 

“You saved mine eight days ago. 
Now we are quits. And, besides, I 
didn’t know then what I know now.” 

Moreno opened his cloak and 
bared his breast. ‘‘It is. well, Sal- 
vador,” said he gently. ‘Kill me, 
if you wish.” 

El Mico shrugged his shoulders. 
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“T am not an assassin, Eusebio. I 
intend to kill you, but in fair fight, 
knife to knife.” 

“T have no weapon,” said More- 
no. 
“That is nothing, Eusebio. Here 
is a weapon like mine.” 

He threw a knife at his rival’s 
feet. Moreno crossed his arms 
upon his breast. 


“T lied, Lopez. Iam armed. But 
I will not fight with you. You may 
kill me if you wish.” 

El Mico came up to Moreno. 
“You say you won't fight, Eusebio ? 
I say that you shall!” 

He spat in his face. 

With a cry of rage Moreno threw 
himself upon El Mico, knife in hand. 
“You devil! I kill you, Lopez.” 

El Mico stretched his arm out to- 
ward the cliff and said in a softened 
tone: “Itis possible, Eusebio. But, 
first, come with me and let us pray 
to the Virgin.” 

He went toward a simple white 
statue concealed in one of the clefts 
of the rock. Trembling all over, 
Moreno followed him. The two 
men knelt in the fine sand, side by 
side, and prayed. El Mico rose 
first and withdrew a few paces. An 
instant later Moreno stood up. 

They had thrown their cloaks 
upon the sand and were now face to 
face in their sumptuous apparel of 
the arena. 

In silence the fight began, deadly 
and merciless. The first stars were 
piercing the faint blue of the sky; 
the silver crescent of the moon hung 
in the west. The pallid gleaming 
of the thrusting knives mingled in 
the fragrant twilight with the scin- 
tillations of the gold and silver 
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spangles on the clothing of the com- 
batants. Like a tiger El Mico cir- 
cled rapidly around Moreno, with 
frequent feints, offering sham open- 
ings, and ready to profit by any un- 
guarded movement. Suddenly, with 
a loud cry, he leaped in the air— 
then rolled upon the sand, his throat 
pierced by the blade of his foeman. 


Moreno dropped his poniard, 
closed his eyes with a groan, placed 
his hands on his breast and fell a 
few feet from his adversary. For 
a moment there was no sound, save 
that of faint moans suppressed by 
the pride of the dying men. A gentle 
breeze arose, wafting in a smell of 
seaweed. 

“‘Eusebio,” said Lopez in a broken 
voice, “it’s all over. I am dying.” 

“And I, too, Salvador,” said Ma- 
reno, trying to raise himself on one 
arm. 

“Will you forgive me, Eusebio ?’” 
asked Lopez in a stifled voice. 

There was a painful silence. 

“I forgive you,” said Moreno at 
last. 

With an, agonized effort Lopez 
dragged himself over to his foe, 
leaving a red trail behind him. ‘Eu- 
sebio, in ten minutes I shall be a 
dead man. Will you receive my 
confession? You can repeat it to the 
priest for me.” 

Something like a grin flickered on 
the face of the other man. “I need 
a priest myself, Lopez.” 

“Less than I do, Eusebio—less 
thanI do! Iknow how I struck you. 
If you were destined to die you 
would be dead now. Listen, I beg 
of you.” 

His voice both implored and in- 
spired hope in Moreno. 
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) “T listen, my son,” said he grave- 
y. 
“My father, bend toward me—I 
am very—weak a 

In a voice that could scarcely be 
heard, broken by moans, he whis- 
pered his solemn confession to the 
man who had given him his death 
wound. They were surrounded 
_by a dark stain which spread 
from moment to moment over the 
rock. 

“Bless me quickly, my father,” 
pleaded El Mico. 

“Die in peace, my son.” 


With his right hand Moreno 
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made the sign of the cross over the 
dying man. 

With a supreme effort Lopez rais- 
ed himself on his arm. 

“Now I can die!” he cried. His 
voice was stronger and clearer. ‘I 
lied, Eusebio Moreno! Do you 
hear? I lied! I know the thrust I 
gave you; in an hour you will follow 
me. No one will find you here on 
this lonely beach. And you—you 
cur—you stealer of my love—you 
shall die burdened with my sins and 
you own—unconfessed—ah——|!” 

A crimson surge burst from his 


lips. He fell back dead. 
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STREETS 
By SAMUEL ROTH 


Names of streets remembered well, 
Remembered fondly, dearly well, 
Break like light upon my lips: 

Willet, Ludlow, Orchard, Suffolk, 
Lewis, Broome, Delancy, Norfolk, 
Names Boulevard and Wilhelmstrasse 


Never can eclipse. 


Little shambling thoroughfares, 
Yellow, dusky thoroughfares, 
Narrow, crowded, rumbling, plain: 
Ah, but here I wandered wild 
The adventures of the child, 

Life and I here reconciled 

With our partner pain. 


Sound the name of Boulevard. 

What to me is Boulevard, 

Boulevard of Wilhelmstrasse, 

Next to names like Willet, Suffolk, 
Lewis, Broome, Delancy, Norfolk, 
Names, dear names whose beauty never 
From my lips can pass? 


GORKY ON TOLSTOY 


H E has wonderful hands—not beautiful, but knotted with swollen veins, 

and yet full of singular expressiveness and the power of creativeness. 
Leonardo de Vinci probably had hands like that. With such hands one 
can do almost anything. Sometimes, in the midst of a conversation, he will 
move his fingers, gradually closing them into a fist, and then, opening 
them suddenly, utter a good, full-weight word. He is like a god, not a 
Sabbaoth or Olympian, but the kind of Russian God who “‘sits on a maple 
throne under a golden lime tree,” not very majestic, but perhaps more 
cunning than all the other gods. 

If he were a fish he would certainly swim only in the ocean, never 
coming to the narrow seas, and particularly not to the flat waters of earthly 
rivers. Around him there rest or dart hither and thither the little fishes: 
what he says does not interest them, is not necessary to them, and his 
silence does not frighten or move them. 

We walked in the Yussoper Park. He spoke superbly about the cus- 
toms of the Moscow aristocracy. A big Russian peasant woman was 
working on the flower-bed, bent at right-angles, showing her ivory legs, 
shaking her heavy breasts. He looked at her attentively. “It is those 
caryatides who have kept all that magnificence and extravagance going,” 
he said. “Not only the labor of the peasant men and women, not only by 
the taxes they pay, but in the litteral sense by their blood. If the aristoc- 
racy had not from time to time mated with such horse-women as she, they 
would have died out long ago. It is impossible with impunity to waste 
one’s strength as the young men of my time did. But after sowing their 
wild oats, many married serf-girls and produced a good breed.” 

Of women he talks readily and much, like a French novelist, but always 
with the coarseness of a Russian peasant. Formerly it used to affect me 
unpleasantly. Today in the Almond Park he asked Anton Tchekov: “You 
whored a great deal when you were young?” Anton Pavlovich, with a 
confused smile, and pulling his little beard, muttered something inaudible 
and Leon Nikolaevich, looking at the sea, confessed: ‘‘I was an inde- 
fatigable-, .2” 

Perhaps peasant to him means merely bad smell. He always feels it, 
and involuntarily has to talk of it. Last night I told him of my battle with 
General Kornet’s wife; he laughed until he cried and he got a pain in his 
side and groaned and kept on crying out in a thin scream: ‘With the shovel. 
On the bottom with the shovel, eh? Right on the bottom! Was it a broad 
shovel?’ Then, after a pause, he said seriously: ‘It was generous in you 
to strike her like that. Any other man would have struck her on the head 
for that. Very generous! You understood that she wanted you?” I 
expressed my doubts and remarked that, at any rate, that was not what I 
lived for. ‘Whatever you may live for,” he said, ‘‘it’s just the same. You 
are evidently not much of a lady’s man. Any one else in your place would 
have made his fortune out of the situation, would have become a landed 
proprietor and would have ended making one of a pair of drunkards.” 
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THE WICKER CHAIR 


By ALBERT KINROSS 


I 


F Mr. Spink had not sat down 
heavily on one of the wicker 
chairs which invite those happy mor- 
tals who stay at the Hotel Victoria, 
this story would never have been 
written, and Edward Lee might 
never have come up to London. It 
was after luncheon, and Mr. Spink, 
who had done himself extremely 
well, went on to the hotel verandah 
and dropped into the wicker chair. 
A weatherproof table with a circular 
top stood at his elbow, and here 
speedily were deposited a cup of cof- 
fee and a dose of green liqueur. Mr, 
Spink now drew out his case, and 
produced a long cigar with a scarlet 
band around its middle. The fortu- 
nate guest of the Hotel Victoria 
lighted up, drank his coffee, tossed 
down his liqueur, and began to con- 
template the sad sea waves; for, as 
you know, the Hotel Victoria faces 
the yellow sands of Southcliffe, 
which is a west country seaside place 
with a season that lasts from July till 
September. The Hotel Victoria is its 
most modern and impressive orna- 
ment. 

Mr. Spink had fallen asleep, and 
was very comfortable when Mrs. 
Spink arrived in all her glory. The 
magnificent couple were taking exer- 
cise in their motor-car that after- 
noon, and intended to drive as far 
as a rival health resort, where one 
could make a stately tea at the Im- 


perial; and then back again to the 
Victoria. 

Mrs. Spink aroused her lord and 
master. His eyes opened; he yawned; 
he stretched himself; and next he 
rose. And, simultaneously, some- 
thing went rip—rip—rip. It was 
his trousers. These had been caught 
by a projecting nail, which, some- 
how, had entered into the system of 
that wicked chair; and the more you 
tried to free yourself, the worse it 
grew. At last Mr. Spink parted 
company with the wicker chair and 
hastened to his bedroom. He held 
a newspaper behind him, and his gait 
lacked much of its usual dignity. 
The case, viewed as a case, was a 
very bad one indeed; for, not only 
did it convict the hotel management 
of an act of gross neglect, but it had 
ruined — irretrievably ruined — the 
one pair of white flannel trousers 
which Mr. Spink possessed, and at 
least one such pair is indispensable 
at the seaside. “This could never 
have happened in London,” he said 
to the management. They offered to 
make good the damage and do any- 
thing that lay within their power. 

The best thing to do, they pointed 
out, was to go to Capstick’s in the 
High Street, who, besides the ho- 
siery, ran a tailoring department 
plentifully provided with white flan- 
nellings. It was not a very smart 
shop, but Capstick knew his business, 
and a pair of trousers was no very 
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difficult matter. He might be able 
to make one up in a couple of days. 
Mr. Spink, in brief, was coaxed and 
persuaded; and of course the bill 
must be sent to the office and no- 
where else. The hotel people could 
afford to be indulgent to so good a 
customer. And thus, at last, instead 
of wiring to Bond Street, as he had 
threatened, Mr. Spink consented to 
go round to Capstick’s, perhaps to- 
morrow morning if he felt like it, 
and see what they could do. He 
made it a very great favour on his 
part, and, naturally, the hotel people 
appeared to be properly and abjectly 
grateful. 

The next morning, after his dip in 
the ocean, Mr. Spink sought out 
Stick’s. He found a double-fronted 
shop with a door in the middle, and 
on one side was displayed the hosiery 
and on the other the suitings, trou- 
serings, and what not, which are a 
tailor’s stock-in-trade. The prices 
were marked in plain figures, and 
were very moderate. 

“Not so bad,’ muttered Mr. 
Spink, and entered. He gave his 
order, and was measured by a timid 
man, who, it came out, would subse- 
quently cut and make up the mate- 
rial. The trousers would be ready 
by to-morrow evening, and Mr. 
Spink insisted that he would try 
them on. 

‘Very well, sir,” said the timid 
man, and left the customer in the 
hands of his employer. Before din- 
ner next evening Mr. Spink was back 
again. 

There was a little room with mir- 
rors behind the shop. Here Mr. 
Spink disrobed and tried on the trou- 
sers. They were so excellently made 
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and cut that he became quite enthu- 
siastic. 

‘Flow much are you getting 
here 2” he asked of the timid man. 

“Five pounds a week, sir.” 

The two were alone in the little 
room with mirrors, for Mr. Cap- 
stick was waiting on a customer. 

“Tll give you ten, and you can 
start on the first of October,” an- 
nounced Mr. Spink. “Here is my 
business card—I dare say you've 
heard of us. You're wasted here.” 

Edward Lee—for so henceforth 
we must call the timid man—had al- 
ways felt that he was wasted. He 
looked at the card now, and took 
hope. 

“The Brummel Tailoring and 
Clothing Company,” it said, and it 
gave the address of the company’s 
headquarters and of a _ dozen 
branches. ... 

“Managing Director, Mr. Al- 
fred Spink’—that’s me,” the custom- 
er had remarked with a royal flour- 
ish. “I want a good man. You'll 
do.”’ 

And that was all there was to it, 
if one except the delight of Edward 
Lee. His chance, he felt, had come 
at last; from the 1st of October he 
would be employed in London at 
double the wages he was getting 
here. 


II 


It was not easy to be quit of 
Southcliffe as it had seemed, and Ed- 
ward Lee knew nobody at all in 
London, which made matters more 
complicated still. He would store 
his furniture and look around there, 
he decided, and, the matter being 
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broached, he discovered that his 
agreement with Mr. Capstick pro- 
vided for three months’ notice on 
either side. In default you had to 
pay, and this payment swallowed up 
the bulk of Edward’s ready money. 
He got out of his house easily 
enough, but here he had only a 
weekly tenancy and could depart 
whensoever he pleased. And next, 
there were bills to pay—small sums, 
taken one by one; but, added up, 
they made a formidable total. He 
learnt also that Mrs. Lee enjoyed 
credit at the draper’s, the chemist’s, 
and the ironmonger’s, and that, now 
they were leaving, these gentry de- 
manded a settlement in cash. So 
that, taken altogether, it was not a 
very flourishing Lee family which ar- 
rived in London. Still, there was ten 
pounds to come at the end of the 
first week; and so, regularly, ever 
afterwards. Soon they would be 
able to redeem the remnant of their 
furniture and put money in the bank. 

Edward deposited his family in 
furnished lodgings at an address rec- 
ommended by a railway porter, and 
then he set out for the head office of 
the Brummel Tailoring and Cloth- 
ing Company. He was admitted into 
Mr. Spink’s presence after a long 
wait. 

“Good!” said that gentleman, 
eyeing him up and down. “You can 
begin at once—always a rush on in 
the autumn. Mr. Nichols will attend 
to you. Eight pounds a week, 
“Nichols.” The chief was addressing 
a lean and wilted man who seemed 
to be some kind of clerk. 


“But you said ten, sir,” ventured 
Edward Lee. 
Mr. Spink might have been a 
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brick wall, or deaf and dumb; he 
simply took no notice. 


From that moment Edward Lee’s 
new career may be said to have be- 
gun in earnest. Mr. Nichols had 
somehow steered him out of the of- 
fice, and they were back in the shab- 
by ante-room where he had waited. 
Mr. Nichols told him that he would 
start at the Edgware Road branch, 
which, just now, was short-handed. 
He had better report himself at 
once and get to work. There was the 
address, written out on a slip of pa- 
per, and Edward Lee was told to 
take the tube or else a bus. Con- 
fused, dejected, he found himself in 
the street again, and two pounds a 
week the poorer. Of course he 
ought to have stood out for his 
rights; but the other man was so 
much the master of the situation, 
and there was his place gone in 
Southcliffe, the furniture they had 
not been obliged to sell in store, and 
Mrs. Lee and the children all 
housed within those dingy and ex- 
pensive lodgings. Eight pounds a 
week, however—there still remained 
this scrap of comfort—was ever so 
much better than five. 


He reached the Edgware Road, 
and at once was given work in plen- 
ty. They seemed to be in arrears 
there, and hustle was the word. In 
a week, he measured, cut, booked, 
and tried on more clothing than he 
had done at Southcliffe in a month, 
so that actually he ought to have 
been getting twenty pounds a week 
instead of eight. And there were 
jobs that he had to take home at 
night and sit up with, wasting eyes 
and gaslight after his “tea.” The 
Brummel Company seemed to be in- 
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satiable, a huge machine, and he was 
fairly in the jaws of it. Yet at the 
end of each week he received his 
eight pounds; and he felt that he had 
earned them. 

Martha Lee had gone off into a 
terrible rage when Edward told her 
how they had been ‘‘done’’; for that 
was how they put it. But beggars 
can’t be choosers, they had agreed. 

“We'll find another job,” they 
said, ‘and. show him.” “Him,” of 
course, was Mr. Spink. Meanwhile, 
and before they could settle with this 
patron, they had to find other quar- 
ters; and the best they could do in 
this direction for the present was a 
furnished “upper part” at an ad- 
dress in Kilburn. 

They had the two top floors of a 
house in a shabby street: the place 
was clean enough when you got in- 
side and were safely shut off from 
the tenants of the lower half of it. 
They had three bedrooms, a sitting- 
room, a kitchen, and a tiny room 
with a bath and geyser; and there 
was gas everywhere, and even in the 
fireplaces. 

“It'll make the work easy,” said 
Mrs. Lee, who was beginning to 
wonder whether they would be able 
to afford some help. She did not 
wonder long. The upper part alone 
cost fifty shillings a week, and you 
got your heat and light by means of 
a shilling-in-the-slot meter. This 
meter ate money. It was not so bad 
at first; but when the cold weather 
came and gas-fires and long eve- 
nings and plenty of hot water, it 
started business. They had looked 
over cheap places in their neighbour- 
hood, floors and fractions of old and 
outworn houses that had once. been 
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decent and let to a single family. 
Now these were divided off and sub- 
divided, sheltering a noisy and un- 
clean swarm, whom the Lees, fresh 
from Southcliffe, regarded as little 
better than naked savages. It was 
impossible to live like that, and so 
they had decided to risk the fur- 
nished upper part. They would 
scrape and save until they had the 
money to get the remnant of their 
furniture and buy the new things to 
fill in. Then they would take a place 
of their very own. Mrs. Lee would 
spy round and choose it. Edward, 
poor fellow, had little time for 
choosing anything just at present. 


III 


When Christmas came and with 
it the slack season, Edward Lee was 
given a week’s notice. The manager 
was very sorry, but he was only do- 
ing as he was told. Four other men 
besides Edward Lee were flung out 
of the Edgware Road_ branch. 

“You'll soon get another job,” 
said the manager, ‘“‘you see if you 
don’t.” 

But there was no job going, nor 
any chance of one, till what is called 
the “spring season,” and Edward 
Lee wore out shoe leather and said 
dreadful things of Mr. Spink. When 
the New Year’s Honours List came 
out in the papers, he saw that Mr. 
Spink had been knighted by a grate- 
ful Sovereign, and must be ad- 
dressed as Sir Alfred, while his wife 
became Lady Spink. Edward Lee, 
like a good many other people, was 
very much impressed by it, and es- 
pecially by the brief account of the 
new knight’s munificent donations to 
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the Hospital Fund and the Wal- 
worth Shelters. It was Mrs. Lee 
who suggested that Edward should 
write now and offer his congratula- 
tions, and, at the same time, explain 
how he had been turned out of the 
Edgware Road branch. And it was 
all Sir Alfred’s doing that he had 
given up a good berth in the country 
and come up to London. Sir Alfred 
was responsible, they wrote, and Sir 
Alfred must help them. . The 
composition of this letter took them 
the whole of one cold January after- 
noon. It was sealed, stamped and 
posted, and for a day or two hope 
ruled high. No answer came, how- 
ever; and it was just as though they 
had never written. The only impor- 
- tant thing they got just then was a 
bill connected with the quarter’s stor- 
age of the furniture. 


They told the man to sell this fur- 
niture, and the sum realised helped 
them along into February. It was a 
bitter cold winter, and Edward Lee, 
with heaps of leisure, now sat at 
home all day by the fire and inter- 
fered with Mrs. Lee and the chil- 
dren. He grew touchy and quarrel- 
some, and so did Mrs. Lee. They 
were very unhappy now, and each 
accused the other of having in- 
stigated the move to London, till 
Edward Lee, wretched and worse 
than wretched, would fling out in a 
huff and read himself silly at a public 
library. 

One bleak afternoon he came back 
with the news that he had found a 
job with a repairing tailor. It was 
only four pounds a week, but he must 
take it. This would tide them over 
until April, when he would be sure to 
find a really good billet. He sat 
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now cross-legged all day in the win- 
dow of a shabby shop and sewed on 
patches when he was not ironing and 
pressing. Or he put new velvet col- 
lars on to old overcoats, or new lin- 
ings into old jackets and waistcoats. 
Sometimes the children would come 
to the window and watch him at his 
work, and Martha Lee brought him 
his dinner and tried her hardest not 
to cry. And almost every shilling 
he brought home was swallowed by 
that furnished upper part. They 
talked each week of getting out of it, 
but now they were deep in the books 
of five of the neighbouring trades- 
men, and it was easier to stay. In 
April they would move, when Ed- 
ward found the good job he antic- 
ipated. He would try for one of 
the better class shops this time, and 
avoid all companies and large con- 
cerns that treated a man as though 
he were so much dirt. 

In the last week of March they re- 
ceived notice to quit the furnished 
upper part. They had got behind- 
hand with their rent, and the owner 
had grown tired of their excuses. 
He did not believe in the new job 
that was to blossom in April—he be- 
lieved only in his money, and that 
was overdue—out they must go by 
Monday at the latest. 

On the Tuesday Edward Lee 
sought a personal interview with Sir 
Alfred Spink. The new knight could 
not see him, however, and it was sug- 
gested that he should put his busi- 
ness into writing. 

“T’ve written once,” said Edward. 

“That’s Mr. Nichol’s message,” 
replied the clerk. 

Edward’s own message it appear- 
ed, therefore, had not even got so 
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far as Sir Alfred Spink—only to 
Mr. Nichols. 

In desperation Edward used a lot 
of bad language, and was firmly and 
severely told to get out unless he 
wished to be given in charge. He 
did not wish to be given in charge, 
and so he went. 

At home he found a letter await- 
ing him from Jesse Philpot, who was 
part owner of the little storage and 
removal concern at Southcliffe. Phil- 
pot was quite an acquaintance of his, 
and this is what he wrote: 

“Mr. Capstick’s new man _ has 
proved unsatisfactory. The poor 
fellow came here because of his bad 
health and the doctor had told him 
to find a job at the seaside. He’s in 
the cottage hospital now, there’s 
something wrong with his stomach; 
and Mr. Capstick came in here yes- 
terday and said, ‘I’d give any money 
to get Edward Lee back.’ He’s 
that short-handed and behindhand 
with his orders and customers wait- 
ing, and he can’t get a good man 
here. I’m telling you this in case 
you feel that London isn’t exactly 
like you hoped to find it. ...” 

“He guessed something was wrong 
because we sold the furniture,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lee. “Now you go off 
and tell Mr. Philpot to tell Mr. Cap- 
stick to write to you. Just drop him 
a hint like. If you write straight 
to Mr. Capstick you’re done.” 

“That’s good advice,” said Ed- 
ward, and forthwith acted on it. 

On the Friday he received a letter 
from Mr. Capstick, who said that, if 
he came back, there would be six 
pound a week for him, and, if he 
stayed, they would divide the forfeit 
money paid last year. 
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“Make it seven,” Mrs. Lee wired 
back in answer. 

There came a swift reply: 

“Agreed, Capstick.” 


IV 


It all looked like rose-colour on 
top, but as they sat there on that Sat- 
urday night discussing the Monday 
when they were to be turned out, the 
rose-colour faded. 

“How are we going to get to 
Southcliffe?”? asked Mrs. Lee. 

“We've pawned everything,” said 
Edward, “and having acted that in- 
dependent, we can’t ask Mr. Cap- 
stick for a sub. And if we go out 
and sell this furniture, it’s thieving.” 

There was nothing, absolutely 
nothing, they could lay their hands 
on, except Edward’s week’s wages, 
which belonged to everybody but 
Edward, and had partly gone to ap-. 
pease the five tradesmen and buy the 
Sunday dinner. There was not 
enough left for them all to escape 
from their prison and get back to 
Southcliffe on the train. 

‘Supposing you go alone,” said 
Mrs. Lee, ‘and me and the children 
will come after. You could borrow 
and send us a pound or two.” 

‘And you turned out o’ here, and 
pigging it in London!” 

‘“That’s what we'll have to do.” 
And it looked as though Mrs. Lee 
was right, till Edward, going into 
the kitchen before bedtime to fill 
the boiler, discovered the burglar. 

The fellow was skulking behind 
the kitchen door. And he had got in 
by the window, which communicated 
with a small back garden, and a lad- 
der left outdoors by their mysterious 
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neighbours in the lower half of this 
divided house. 

The. burglar, though ever after- 
wards described by Mrs, Lee as “‘the 
burglar,” was not a very convincing 
specimen. A more just conversation- 
alist would have placed him among 
the sneak thieves and the feebler 
types of criminal. He was very 
young and almost boyish. 

“What are you doing here?” 
asked Edward Lee, perplexed. For 
it did not occur to him at the mo- 
ment that anybody could be such a 
fool as to try and burgle them. 

“All right, guv’nor,” said the 
young fellow, “‘all right. I was only 
’avin’ a look roun’.” 

The two men stood silent for a 
moment, the only sound between 
them being a click that came out of 
the gas meter. And then Edward 
Lee realised suddenly the exact na- 
ture of this emissary and the part 
Providence had played in sending 
him. 

“That’s the gas I jus lit,” said Ed- 
ward Lee. 

‘“T’m goin’ ’ome agin,” said the 
burglar. And he produced a two- 
foot jemmy, wherewith he threaten- 
ed Edward Lee. It was a dangerous 
weapon, hard and shiny. 

For answer Edward caught the 
burglar by the throat and flung him 
down and banged his head against 
the stonework of the kitchen floor. 
He wrenched the jemmy away, and 
sat on the other’s chest. 

“All right, guv’nor, all right,” 
whined the burglar. ‘I was just off 
—I didn’t mean no ’arm. If you 
was cruel poor an’ starvin’...”’ 

There was something in this 
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primitive appeal which touched poor 
Edward Lee. 

“Will you go back to where you 
came from, if I let you go?” he 
asked. 

“°Struth, I will,” answered the 
burglar. 

Edward Lee rose from the other’s 
thin chest and stood aside. 

The burglar, released, made for 
the jemmy. 

‘‘No, you don’t,” said Edward 
Lee, securing that weapon himself 
and holding fast. 

“Who's that you're talking to?” 
inquired a voice. It was the voice of 
Mrs. Lee, though those who had 
only known Mrs. Lee outdoors or 
in society might not have recognised 
the shape that next appeared within 
the doorway. 

“T caught this fellow here—come 
to steal,” replied Edward. 

“A burglar!’ cried=Mrs:” Lee, 
“and come to burgle us!’ The idea 
was so preposterous that she burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

The burglar, meanwhile, had re- 
tired to the open window. 

“He’s going!”’ shouted Mrs. Lee. 

“Tet him go,” answered Edward; 
and the burglar, seizing his oppor- 
tunity, went. 

The gas meter gave another click, 
and Edward held the jemmy. 

“T know what,” he said; ‘“‘you go 
back to your bed.” 

“Not me,” answered Martha Lee. 
“Pll pull the blind down.” 

“There’s seventy shillings if 
there’s a farthing tucked away in 
that gas meter.” 

“The men’ll come for it next 
week,’ answered Martha Lee. 

The window was shut, the blind 
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down, and the gas turned off when 
they got to work. Martha Lee held 
thescandles -..: 5 

“Sixty-two — sixty-three,” an- 
nounced Edward, finishing the count- 
ing. ‘“‘And all in shillings. That’s 
near six pounds with what we've 
gots lt ll dosite} ont’ 

They were back again in South- 
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a good day for such unceremonious 
migrations —the best day of the 
seven. 


Within a year the Lees had re- 
paid everybody, including the gas 
company. The only debt they left 
behind in London was the one they 


owed Sir Alfred Spink and the wick- 


cliffe on the Sunday evening. It is er chair. 


<1 


The past may be compared to a shrine in the coigne of some sea-cliff, 
whither the white birds of recollection come to roost and rest awhile and fly 
away again into the darkness. But the shrine is never deserted. For away 
up from the horizon’s line other white birds come wheeling and circling to 
take the place of those that have left and are leaving. 


<=> 


To live in a garret wearing old clothes and spending two shillings to 
half a crown on one’s dinner is the natural life of a man of letters. 


<< 


There is something melancholy in the spectacle of human beings en- 


joying themselves. 
<> 


A man is houseless, he is old, he is friendless, he is starving, he is 
assailed in every joint by cruel disease; to save himself from years of suf- 
fering he lights a pan of charcoal; and after carefully considering all the 
circumstances the jury return a verdict of suicide while in a state of tem- 
porary insanity. 

<1 
The Irish have declined in everything except their cattle . . . and their 


herdsmen. They are still the finest in the world, divining the steak in the 
bullock with the same certainty as the Greek divined the statue in the marble. 


— 


A young woman can love a man of fifty, for she tells him so, and she is 


not lying when she says it; but once a woman has been bedded, her eyes turn 
to younger men. 


GREGOR PONOGE’S WIDOW 


BY KARL MURAI 


I HAD been duly elected teacher 
of the village school, and when 
I had carefully and scientifically 
thrashed several of the most unruly 
pupils—partly for pedagogic rea- 
sons, partly to win credit for my 
methods of instruction—the towns- 
folk nodded grave approval and ex- 
pressed the opinion that the school 
was in good hands. And when it be- 
came known that I was not among 
the company of those cast out from 
the tavern door at Sunday night clos- 
ing, I was unanimously declared to 
be a serious-minded young man of 
high intelligence.- 

This at least was the opinion of 
the village as retailed me by Gregor 
Pénége’s widow, who kept the post- 
office. The widow could hardly be 
ranked among those women to whom 
history has accorded the palm of 
great beauty, but she was still impos- 
ing enough to appeal to the mascu- 
line fancy. She was a tall, robust, 
buxom lady, quite the sort of wo- 
man who had been my ideal in those 
days when the mind of youth first 
turns to thoughts of feminine attrac- 
tions. 

It was perhaps partly because of 
the good opinion she appeared to 
hold of me that I dared to show my 
interest in her shortly after my in- 
stallation in office. Her bank ac- 
count and her position may have had 
something to do with it also, but, 


apart from the fact that her stately 
figure fired my imagination, there 
was still another charm to draw me 
on. 
This was the story of her widow- 
ing, the tragedy of Gregor Ponége. 
The late Pénége did not depart this 
life after any usual fashion. It was 
no ordinary cold or indigestion that 
had caused his taking off. No phy- 
sician had nodded wisely at his bed- 
side, and no funeral oration had 
been spoken over his remains. 
Gregor Pénége had been drown- 
ed in the pond just beyond the vil- 
lage. It was a sad story. One 
morning Madame Pondége discov- 
ered that her husband had not yet 
returned home. She despatched a 
servant to the innkeeper, with the re- 
quest that he send the missing one 
on his way. Gregor had the habit 
of remaining out late on the slight- 
est provocation, but at such times he 
was always to be found at the tav- 
ern, whence kind friends would as- 
sist him homeward. This morning, 
however, the maid returned terror- 
stricken, with the alarming intelli- 
gence that her master had not been 
at the inn at all. There was no other 
tavern in the neighborhood, so it was 
certain that some catastrophe had 
befallen him. It transpired that the 
unfortunate man had fallen a mar- 
tyr to his passion for cleanliness, for 
death had overtaken him during his 
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bath. In the evening he had walked 
out toward the pond, and so had 
stepped out of life altogether. His 
clothes, hat and shoes were found on 
the bank. He never appeared to 
claim them, and from that time on 
Madame Poénédge added the word 
“widow” to her official signature. 
All search for the body of the de- 
parted was unsuccessful; the waters 
of the pond held their secret close. 


The story affected me deeply, par- 
ticularly the first time, when it was 
told me by the widow herself, still 
draped in weeds. The deceased was 
lazy, quarrelsome and addicted to 
drink, she said, but still she loved 
him, and she wept bitter tears over 
the recital of the tragedy. I was so 
deeply moved that my own eyes 
were moist when she had finished, 
and I joined my tears to hers. Those 
were happy days. Later the unfor- 
tunate occurrence intruded itself less 
and less frequently into our conver- 
sation. We had a far more inter- 
esting theme to discuss. I will con- 
fess that this interesting theme was 
the question of love and sentiment: 
A wild passion awoke within me, a 
love quite absurd according to the 
rules of pedagogy, and I saw reason 
to believe that it was not unrecipro- 
cated. I was madly happy when we 
sat together in the garden after our 
hours of labor were over and she 
would occasionally give my hand a 
playful pat. My breath came short, 
my voice trembled and my cheeks 
flamed, while she sat with downcast 
eyes and murmured softly: “Oh, go 
away, you wicked man!” I begged 
my first kiss, and she did not deny 
it—the first and only sin of her 
widowhood. 
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Next day I did not thrash a single 
pupil. I was enthralled in my cer- 
tainty of reciprocated love; the first 
kiss sent fire coursing through my 
veins. In and around me whispered 
and sang a hundred voices: ‘‘Gregor 
Pénége’s widow loves me.” 

It was really true. She did love 
me, and the proof she gave me was 
that first kiss, the only sin of her 
widowhood. 

When pig-killing time had come 
Madame Pénége was no longer a 
widow. I had persuaded her to lay 
aside her weeds, and it was I who 
led her to the altar and vowed fidel- 
ity “until death do us part.” I took 


‘up my abode in her house and en- 


joyed to the full the happiness her 
love bestowed upon me. 

It was during these days of first 
bliss that our venerable priest sent 
word to me that he wished to see me 
at once, as he had an important com- 
munication to make to me. A few 
moments later I stood before him 
and saw that he was deathly pale. 
His hands shook and his voice trem- 
bled as he shut the door cautiously 
behind me. 

“A great misfortune has befallen 
us,” he whispered. “Gregor Pénége 
has come back to life.” 

In spite of his own excitement he 
watched me carefully and put out his 
arm just at the right moment. Had 
he not caught me and set me down 
in an armchair I believe I should 
have fallen. 

A glass of his excellent schnapps 
restored my courage and enabled me 
to listen to his story. 

“T was in the neighborhood city,” 
explained the reverend gentleman, 
“and saw him in the inn. His face 
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is clean-shaven and I hardly recog- 
nized him. I thought I should faint 
at first, but when I recovered myself 
I set about making inquiries. I 
learned that he had recently come 
from America, had taken up his 
abode there and was living under a 
false name.” 


When the story was finished we 
consulted long as to what was to be 
done. It was naturally to my inter- 
est that the deceased should not re- 
turn to life and ruin my happiness. 
I was not without a secret fear that 
when he learned the truth he might 
desire to kill me. Likewise I found 
it extremely painful to think that I 
was not the lawful husband of the 
woman I loved. 

We decided at last that I should 
endeavor to see Gregor Pénége and 
tell him all. This might lead to his 
disappearance, for a consideration, 
or it might lead to a duel between 
us. 

My wife, of course, was to know 
nothing about it; but she must have 
felt that something was the matter, 
for her demeanor had changed no- 
ticeably in the past few days. The 
charm that had won me, the sense 
of humor and the calm sweetness 
had suddenly disappeared. She be- 
came less gracious, less gentle, so 
that during the few moments left me 
for undisturbed thought I began to 
fear that this might be her true na- 
ture and the other only her stock in 
trade as a widow. 

The priest’s story dispelled my 
disquieting doubts at once. It was a 
premonition of evil that made her 
uneasy. She was like the fine-bred 
horse that scents the approach of the 
wolves from afar. 
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With one hundred guldens in my 
breast-pocket and in my hip-pockets 
a pair of pistols I set out for the 
town and for room No. 13 in the 
Inn of the Talking Cuckoo, where 
Gregor Pénége abode. My prede- 
cessor sprang up from his sofa in 
surprise and looked inquiringly at 
me. I stood confused before him, 
staring at him while I thought: 
“This, then, is the man who has 
shared her embraces and returned 
her kisses, and who knows from ex- 
perience exactly what happiness | 
enjoy!” 

“What do you want? Why do you 
stare at me like that?” he demand- 
ed roughly. 

His unfriendly tone restored me 
to a sense of dignity. 

“Mr. Gregor Pénége,” I replied, 
“T would speak seriously with you.” 

He reddened and looked at me in 
alarm. ‘‘Who has betrayed me?” he 
gasped, and then, before I could an- 
swer: ‘‘What am I to you? Who are 
you, and what do you want of me?” 

“T am, and have been for three 
weeks now, the husband of your for- 
saken wife.” 

Gregor Péndge’s astonishment 
was great. It was his turn to stare 
now, and in a moment he put an- 
other question: ‘“‘Do you love her?” 

All my enthusiasm and ardor 


went into my answer. “I worship 
her!” 

Péndge’s manner changed at 
once. He shook my hand warmly, 


drew me down to a seat beside him 
on the sofa and told me things that 
made my hair stand on end. 

He told me that his—or rather 
our—wife was fidelity and goodness 
itself. But he had been an idle 
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drunkard, in no way worthy of such 
an angel. One day he realized that 
he could never give this heavenly 
creature the happiness she deserved. 
The only possible way was to go to 
America and come back a million- 
aire. But as he was not at all cer- 
tain of his success, he did not wish 
that she should wait for him. So he 
let them believe he had been drown- 
ed in the pond. Fortune had not 
favored him in the New World, and 
he returned a poor man. Under 
these circumstances he naturally felt 
shy of showing himself to his wife 
again, and could not make up his 
mind what to do. He had finally de- 
cided, however, that he must see her 
again at any cost, and was just about 
starting out when I appeared. 

“You see how it is, sir,” he con- 
cluded. “I love my wife as devoted- 
ly as ever, and am determined to re- 
turn to her. I am her only lawful 
husband, and will seek my rights in 
the courts or by force, if necessary.” 

I will never forget the struggle of 
that next half-hour. If he cited his 
love, I did mine. When he expressed 
the ardor of his longing, mine was 
greater; when he threatened a duel, 
I was more than ready. To my great 
pride and delight I finally found my- 
self the victor. My fervor, my en- 
treaties convinced him of the depth 
of my love, and, moved to magna- 
nimity, he promised to disappear 
forever. 

It is true that my hundred guldens 
passed into his hands during the 
course of the argument, with my 
promise to pay him ten more on the 
first of every month. But this in- 
cident was of minor importance. 
The main thing was that I returned 
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in the undisputed possession of my 
marital rights, to the great joy of 
the venerable priest. 

But it was not long before I dis- 
covered how rash, not to say stupid, 
my bargain had been. The change 
in my wife’s demeanor was not due 
to any unconscious premonition of 
evil, but simply because she no lon- 
ger was under the necessity of cap- 
tivating a man. All her gentleness, 
tenderness and sweetness vanished, 
and the hidden harpy in her came to 
light. She showed herself in her 
true nature, a quarrelsome, scolding 
shrew, past mistress in the art of 
making life burdensome to the mem- 
bers of her household and not above 
taking advantage of her superior 
physical strength to chastise her 
husband. For I must confess that 
she several times found occasion to 
practice the oldest pedagogic meth- 
od on my own person. 

When for the seventh time the 
date approached on which I was to 
pay Gregor Péndége the promised ten 
guldens I resolved not to send them 
by mail this time, but to take them to 
him myself. So I started out, tak- 
ing ten times ten guldens with me. 
He was at the card-table with a 
goodly pile of winnings before him. 
As soon as he saw me he rose and 
led me to his room. 

‘Have you brought the money?” 
he asked, with a sharp glance. 

“No,” I answered crossly. 

“No? Well, never mind; I have 
plenty just now.” 

“T shall not pay you another 
cent.” 

“All right.’ He shook my hand 
car dially. “Tl! let you off. Be hap- 
py!” 
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I seized him by the arm. “Wait a 
moment, Mr. Gregor Pénége! I 
have at last realized that I have not 
treated you properly. I have offend- 
ed social decency. I will resign my 
usurped place. Your marriage was 
the only lawful one, and although 
my heart bleeds to do it, I must re- 
tire and give you your wife again.” 

A cold sweat broke out in great 
drops on Gregor Pénége’s brow. He 
wiped them off hastily, then put his 
hand in his hip-pocket with an un- 
decided gesture. At last he spoke. 

“Oh, no, my friend! Oh, no! I 
could never accept such a sacrifice! 
I would rather return your money. 
Here are one hundred and sixty 
gulden.” He counted them out on 
the table. 

I made no answer other than a 
shake of the head. 

After some reflection he opened 
his wallet again and laid more bank- 
notes on the table. ‘‘There,” he 
said hoarsely, “I have doubled the 
sum.” 

The money had great attractions 
for a poor school-teacher, but I 
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would not take it. I remembered 
the wife waiting for me at home, 
and [ was firm. My tone was al- 
most a threat as I said, “I do not 
want your money.” 

Gregor shrugged his shoulders, 
put the money in his pocket and 
started for the door. I was in time 
and caught him by the collar. 

“If you do not go home at once,” 
I said, “I will call the police.” 

Gregor clenched his fist and land- 
ed a blow on my ribs that almost 
felled me. When I recovered he 
had vanished. Later I heard that 
he had taken the quickest route for 
America. 

I followed his example and here I 
am now, a free American citizen. I 
left my clothes on the banks of that 
pond which does not give up the 
bodies of its victims, and Gregor 
Péndge’s widow now weeps for me, 
waiting the while for a third hus- 
band—that unfortunate man who 
does not dream that even now the 
ship is on the sea which will some 
day carry him on rapid keel over the 
waves to this land of freedom. 


<> 


All interesting people are Balzacians. The moment I know that a man 
is an admirer of Balzac a sort of free-masonry is established betwween us, 
and I am interested in him as I should be in a man who had loved a woman 


I had loved. 


—>) 
‘Thou hast conquered, O pale Galileo, the world has moved on since thy 


death; 


We cared hardly tuppence for Leo, and on Pius we waste not our breath.” 
| <1 
In Dublin there is baptism in tea and communion in a cutlet. 
<< 
Every age has its folly, and the folly of the twentieth century is probably 


a desire to educate. 


A PLEASANT NEw BALLAD 


Being a pleasant discourse between a country lass and a young tailor. 
(Anonymous. Roxburghe Ballads. Vol. III) 


In harvest time I walked 
Hard by a corn-close side; 
I hearing people talk, 
I looked about and spied 
A young man and a maid, 
together they did lie; 
When you hear it told, 
You'll laugh full heartily. 


She was as buxom a lass 

as any in our town; 
She will not let you pass, 

but she’ll call you to sit down. 
A tailor passing by, 

she hit him on the heel; 
“You are very welcome, Sir, 

to sit you down and feel: 


“What money’s in my purse 
at your command shall be, 
If you will go along 
to Marston Wake with me.” 
He hearing her say so, 
and seeing her to smile, 
Was charmed with her, so 
he sat him down a while. 


And having groped her purse, 
and taken all her money, 
He groped again, and missed, 

and caught her _ 

“Where am I now?” quoth he, 
“Another have I found”; 
“It’s not the same,” quoth she, 
“for this is tufted round. 


“Tf it be tufted round,” quoth she, 
“there is good reason for it, 
Therein such treasure lies 
will make a tailor sport.” 
He hearing her say so, 
being a frolicsome lad, 
Was willing for to know 
more of the fringed bag. 


With that he eagerly, 
to feet put forth his hand. 
“Nay, hold, good sir,” said she, 
“‘go not before you stand: 
Except you take your yard 
the depth of it to measure, 
You'll find the purse so deep, 
You'll hardly come to the treas- 
ure. 


He hearing her say so, 
it put him to a stand; 
She seeing him dismayed, 
she took his yard in hand; 
“Is this your yard,” quoth she, 
‘is this your tailor’s measure? 
It is too short for me, 
it is not standard measure.” 


The tailor being abashed, 
she told him that it was 
More fitter for a man, 
than such a puny ass. 
She bids him now be gone, 
since he could make no sport, 
And said, ‘“‘thou art too dull 
to enter such a fort.” 


Then looking fiercely at him, 
she said, ‘thou sneaking fool, 
Go straight away to Vulcan 
and let him mend thy tool. 
And tell him that Dame Venus 
at him is almost mad, 
For sending to her school 
such an unfit lad.” 


You tailors that attempt 
fringed bags to measure, 

Be sure your yards be sealed, 
and of full Standard Measure. 
hard by a corn-close side. 
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MYRRHA 


By JULES LEMAITRE 


66 ATCH and pray for the 

time is at hand. The signs 
multiply, and woe unto them who 
have eyes but see not! Burnt stones 
have fallen from heaven. Blood has 
rained on Pozzalo and on Cumae. 
The sky has turned red for a whole 
night, and thick smoke hangs over 
the Phlegrean Fields. Remember 
the flooding of the Tiber and the 
tempests that have ravaged the 
Campania, and the plague which, 
last autumn, carried off thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants of Rome, and the 
famine which followed it for the 
provisions from Alexandria were 
not enough, and the earthquake 
which overthrew half the houses in 
Pompeii, that city of effeminacy and 
lewdness. And lately a woman of 
the Suburana brought into the world 
a pig with a hawk’s head.” 

And Timotheus, the priest, with 
his vehement gestures, loosened the 
red mantle which was thrown over 
his tunic of white wool. The Chris- 
tians listened to him, gazing at him 
with ardent eyes, or dropping their 
eyelids so as the better to hear his 
words. They were slaves, small 
shopkeepers, artisans, or labourers. 
The meeting was held in one of those 
large tombs in which associations of 
poor people secured a sepulchre for 
themselves by paying an annual sub- 
scription. Mortuary tablets, on 
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which, as well as the inscriptions, 
there were carved images, palms, 
lambs, fishes and doves, almost com- 
pletely covered the walls of the 
vault. Copper lamps, hanging by 
chains from the stone roof, feebly 
shone on the bare heads of the men 
and the velied brows of the women. 


The priest continued: 


“T am going to tell you a vision 
which God has sent me. I saw ris- 
ing out of the waters a woman sit- 
ting upon a beast. The woman was 
clothed in purple and covered with 
gold, and held in her hand a cup 
filled with the wine of her abomina- 
tions, for she had committed fornica- 
tion with all the kings of the earth. 
The beast was scarlet; it had the 
body of a leopard, the feet of a 
bear, and the mouth of a lion. And 
this mouth vomited forth blas- 
phemies against God, against his 
name, and his tabernacle, and them 
that dwell in heaven. And men said: 
‘Who is like unto the beast? and 
who is able to make war with him?” 
And all worshipped him save those 
whose names are written in the 
Book of Life of the Lamb that hath 
been slain. . . . But the Lord will 
come. The wicked seducer shall be 
thrown into the sea, and the beast 
hurled into the lake of sulphur 
which burns for ever. And the 
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Lord shall build on earth the new 
Jerusalem for his elect.” 

At that moment, a young girl, al- 
most a child, seated in the last row 
of the faithful and listening with 
breathless attention, asked in a low 
voice of her neighbour, an old wo- 
man, whose face was yellow beneath 
its linen veil: 

“Tell me, good Mammeza, who is 
the seducer that carries a cup, and 
what is the scarlet beast?” 

“That is very easy to understand, 
Myrrha. The woman is Rome; and 
bread and drink of the cup. But 
we must not say this openly.” 

Myrrha appeared to reflect; a 
wrinkle came between her eyebrows, 
and a great sadness darkened her 
eyes and her brow. 

The mass began. Timotheus, his 
hands stretched out over the stone 
altar on which were the bread and 
wine, recited the liturgical prayers. 
Then the faithful came to break the 
bread and drink o fthe cup. But 
Timotheus repelled two men and 
two women who in their turn ap- 
proached the holy table. 

“Our brethren and sisters here,” 
he said, pointing to them with his 
finger, “have publicly sinned, and 
their penance must be public. Cor- 
vinus has been seen in a tavern with 
a woman of evil life. Vulteius has 
been present at a sacrifice in the 
temple of Asculapius. Materna 
has gone to see the games in the cir- 
cus. And Accia has committed the 
sin of adultery. All four will fast for 
a month on bread and water, and 
during that period they will be ex- 
cluded from communion. It causes 
me shame and grief to reveal such 
great sins and to promulgate these 
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penances. As the time draws near, 
the holiness of the faithful are less 
deserving of pardon. The flesh is 
abominable in the eyes of God; 
games and spectacles are the work 
of the demon; and the Christian 
who shares, even with his body only, 
in the worship of idols, repeats the 
treason of Judas. Woe to those 
who, having received the light, be- 
have as the Gentiles! The world is 
condemned: let there be nothing in 
common between the world and us! 
But let us wait in trembling for the 
Judge who is to come.” 

Corvinus, Vulteius, and Materna 
bowed their heads. Accia sobbed. 

An old man, Bishop Callistus, 
who was seated near the altar, stood 
up. And, although his face was cov- 
ered with deep wrinkles, and his 
beard was as white as snow, his blue 
eyes were as soft and gentle as those 
of a child. 

He said to Timotheus: 

“Let me speak to them.” 

And to Corvinus: 

“What have you to say on the 
subject of the scandal you have 
caused to our brethren?” 

Corvinus, young, very brown, and 
with a powerful neck, answered: 

“TI have sinned, I know it. But 
there are days when the sky is so 
pleasant and the sun so beautiful 
that I forget the mystery of the fall 
and of redemption, and I go back to 
the pleasures of life and the joys of 
the body. A woman who was pass- 
ing made a sign to me, and I fol- 
lowed her, hardly knowing any long- 
er that I had a soul. But after my 
fault I felt sad unto death. Then I 
spoke to the woman of the revela- 
tion of the Lord Jesus. As I spoke 
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to her she loosed her arms from my 
neck, and she even begged me to 
take her some day to one of our 
assemblies.” 

“And you?” asked the old man of 
the next penitent. 

Vulteius, a man of middle age, 
with a simple and good-natured air, 
answered: 

“My brother-in-law, who is an 
idolater, desired to offer a sacrifice 
to /Esculapius in order to obtain a 
cure for his wife. 
go with him to the temple, and I 
consented, not daring to say I was a 
Christian, and also from the fear of 
being a bad relation. Certainly, I 
believe that Asculapius is only a de- 
mon. But I ought to say that the 
sick woman grew well a few days af- 
ter the sacrifice.” 

“And you, Materna, tell us your 
sin.” 

Materna, still. young, fair, and 
buxom, with dancing eyes whose nat- 
ural gaiety could not be entirely hid- 
den by her contrite air, answered: 

“My husband, whom I have not 
yet been able to convert, begged me 
to accompany him to the circus. I 
refused at first, but he grew angry. 
Then I did as he wished, from cow- 
ardice, in order to have peace in the 
house, and also, I confess it, from 
curiosity: for the Emperor himself 
was on that day to drive his chariot 
with six horses.”’ 

At these words, Myrrha held up 
her head. She had some hope that 
Callistus was going to ask Materna 
what Nero was like and what she 
felt when she saw him. But the 
old man turned towards Accia. 

“And you, my daughter, how 
could you...?” 


He invited me to | 
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Accia, tall and supple, with her 
two hands covering her face, con- 
tinued to weep. She answered, shak- 
en by sobs which agitated the long 
folds of her veil: 

“I loved him.” 

Callistus reflected for a moment. 

*‘Are you sorrowful at heart, Vul- 
teius and Materna, for your cow- 
ardice and your vain curiosity; and 
you, Corvinus and Accia, for your 
impurity ?” 

The four penitents said “Yes” 
with a movement of their heads; but 
Accia, either because her tears chok- 
ed her, er because she was troubled 
by some memory, only answered a 
little time after the others. 

“Then,” resumed Callistus, “I or- 
der you to pray, during a week, 
twice as much as you are accustomed 
to do, and to seek every opportu- 
nity for succouring the poor and the 
sick. Go in peace and sin no more.” 

Then, as if to himself: 

“Yes, that is what He would have 
said. I know, for I have seen 
Him.” 

As Callistus spoke and showed his 
great charity, Myrrha had felt the 
mysterious pain that filled her heart 
diminishing within her. However, 
thére was still in her eyes a vestige 
of preoccupation and unrest, when, 
after the ceremony, Callistus ap- 
proached her. 

“May the Lord keep you, Myr- 
tha,” said the old man. “But you 
seem to me to be a little sad. What 
is the matter?” 

“Father, I have something to ask 
you. You will not scold me?” 

“Tt would be the first time, little 
Myrrha.”’ 

“Well, I would like to know if the 
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Emperor Nero is as wicked as Timo- 
theus believes.” 

“Alas! my child, I fear so.” 

‘“‘Am I then obliged to hate him?” 

“We must hate no man, Myrrha. 
We must only hate sin.” 

“Then, as the Emperor was once 
kind to my father, I am not forbid- 
den to be grateful to him?” 

“Quite the contrary,” said Cal- 
listus. 

“But,” resumed Myrrha, after a 
moment’s hesitation, ‘would it be a 
sin to try and see the Emperor?” 

The calm face of the old priest 
suddenly became severe and hard, 
and he answered in an angry and 
menacing tone: . 

“Tt would be a very great sin from 
this day forward, for in the name of 
God, and by the authority He has 
given me over you, I forbid you— 
give good heed, Myrrha—to try to 
see him whom you have named.” 

“T will obey,” said Myrrha. “But 
never before have you spoken to me 
so harshly.” 

“I did not wish to cause you 
pain,” said the old man, caressing 
the child’s hair. “I spoke to you 
thus because I love you.” 

“Then,” said Myrrha, “lean well 
on me and do not be afraid of weigh- 
ing too heavily. I am strong.” 

And the old man and the young 
girl, like an CEdipus and an Anti- 
gone, went out slowly behind the 
crowd of the faithful. 

** * * x * 


Myrrha was sixteen years old. 
The daughter of a Gallic woman 
who died in bringing her into the 
world, and of a slave named Styrax 
employed in the Emperor’s kitchens, 
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she had grown up in the corner of 
Cesar’s gardens where the houses of 
the slaves were crowded together, 
and in the subterranean halls of the 
palace. 

She was like a delicate and hum- 
ble flower that grows under the feet 
of a colossus of granite. 

She had never seen Nero. She 
only knew him from the conversa- 
tion of the other slaves. She heard 
of his power, his talents, the ban- 
quets and feasts that he gave, never 
of his crimes; for the walls had ears, 
and the least imprudent word would 
have been heard and carried to the 
Emperor. She represented him to 
herself as an extraordinary being, 
mysterious and unique, handsome 
and terrible, who on high, far above 
her, lived a triumphant and almost 
divine life. And in the feelings of 
astonishment and terror which he 
inspired in her, there was also a sort 
of immobile curiosity which did not 
dare to satisfy itself. 

One day, Styrax had made a dish 
which pleased the Emperor so much 
that he desired to know the name of 
the cook. He sent for the poor man, 
and immediately freed him, with the 
condition that he would remain in 
his service. 

Thus this all-powerful being took 
the trouble to be good! Myrrha 
was filled with a profound and trem- 
bling gratitude. 

But Styrax, who was a simple and 
straight-forward man, remained sad- 
dened and frightened by his adven- 
ture. He had seen Nero’s glory 
close at hand, and, in the glare of 
the feast, the Emperor wallowing 
half-naked, with the face of a mad- 
man, and in the midst of the frayed 
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leaves of the roses, a carpet of 
bodies overwhelmed by the orgy. ... 
And his liberty terrified him because 
it was Nero’s intoxication that had 
given it to him. 


A short time afterwards Styrax 
died, whether it was that from the 
heat of his furnaces he had contract- 
ed some slow malady which sudden- 
ly declared itself, or that the head 
cook (this was the current rumour) 
had poisoned him out of jealousy. 

Old Mammeza gave Myrrha a 
refuge in her little room in the Su- 
burana. She taught her to work em- 
broidery for the robes of the Roman 
ladies, and it was by this trade that 
they both lived. 

Callistus lived in the same house. 
He was eighty years old. Former- 
ly, in Palestine, he had been a col- 
lector of tolls on a bridge over the 
Jordan. There he had several times 
seen Jesus and his first companions. 
As they were poor and pleased him 
by their simplicity and goodness, ‘he 
allowed them to cross for nothing. 
Nevertheless, he had not at first 
dared to believe “‘the good news,” 
and it was only after the execution 
of Jesus that he gave himself to 
Him. 

Coming to Rome with the Apostle 
Peter, Callistus had helped him to 
preach the Gospel there. And, ever 
since Peter and Paul had returned to 
Asia to visit the churches, he had 
acquired great authority over the 
faithful, because he was very holy, 
and also because he was henceforth 
the only one among them who had 
seen the Christ. 

And whilst other priests, such as 
Timotheus, ruled their flock some- 
what sternly, and thought of fixing 
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the dogmas of the new religion in 
order to render the Church stronger, 
Callistus was indulgent to sinners, 
provided there was in them neither 
malice nor harshness, and he preach- 
ed hardly anything except the love of 
God and men. And every time he 
had to give a decision, he used to re- 
peat: 

“Yes, that is what He would have 
done, that is what He would have 
said. I know it, for I have seen 
Him.” 

The first time that he met his lit- 
tle neighbour, Myrrha, on the stair- 
case of the house in the Suburana, 
he was struck by her charm and her 
innocence. He spoke to her, and he 
had no need of saying much. Myr- 
rha’s soul went of its own accord to 
Christ. The old man and the young 
girl quickly understood and loved 
one another, for both of them were 
charitable and pure. 

And it was Myrrha who led Cal- 
listus every week to the assembly of 


the faithful, and who led him back. 


*K * * * * 


Callistus and Myrrha went along 
the Appian Way, paved with large 
blocks and bordered with tombs 
whose whiteness flashed out here and 
there among the green oaks, the 
yews, and the rose-laurels. Even- 
ing was falling, and, in front of them 
the city displayed the profiles of its 
domes, its arches, and its pediments 
in the violet sky. And they walked 
towards the enormous city, bearing 
in their minds, humble as they were, 
the new thought which was to con- 
quer this mistress of the world. 

Myrrha was thoughtful, and had 
again fallen into sadness. 
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“But,” said she at last, “‘what is it 
that the Emperor Nero has done?” 

“Such things, Myrrha, as I would 
not dare to tell you, and you could 
not even imagine.” 

“But what?” 

“T shall not speak to you of his 
pleasures, nor of the frightful and 
public profanations to which he de- 
livers his body. And it is not enough 
for him to be impure; he would like 
to have the whole human race in a 
similar state. His joy is to pollute 
everything that he can reach. I can- 
not tell you more of this. By his 
means, all Rome has become a cir- 
cus, a tavern, a place of evil.” 

“But,” said Myrrha, “if the Em- 
peror is that sort of man, is it not 
because he is able to do whatever 
he wills, and the truth has not yet 
been preached to him? Who knows? 
He may be all that you say and yet 
not have an entirely bad heart, and 
not be evil or cruel.” 

‘“‘A man is always evil whose sole 
thought is to surfeit his body; and 
your gentleness, Myrrha, comes 
from your innocence. Besides, Nero 
has poisoned his brother; he has put 
to death his wife, a good and virtu- 
ous princess. He has killed Seneca 
and Burrhus, his old teachers. And 
they were both worthy men; even 
the Apostle Paul held Seneca in high 
esteem; he had several conversations 
with him, and he hoped to lead him 
to the faith. Nero has killed many 
others, either from jealousy, or 
hatred of virtue, or greed. And, 
lastly, he tried to drown his mother, 
and he had her killed by a centurion. 
He is not only the basest of charla- 
tans; he is the cruelest of murder- 
ers and executioners. . . . But what 
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is the matter, Myrrha? And of 


what are you thinking?” 

With dilated eyes, the young girl 
seemed to look at something horri- 
ble, which she made an effort to vis- 
ualize although it frightened her. At 
last she murmured softly: 

“J am thinking that no man is 
more to be pitied than the Emperor 


Nero.” ' 
* * xx * * 


Myrrha had hitherto lived in 
great retirement with old Callistus 
and old Mammeza. And in the 
streets she had always avoided join- 
ing in the conversations of the loung- 
ers and gossips before the vendors’ 
stalls. But now, each time she went 
out for her work or to make pur- 
chases, she lingered in the crowd, 
listening to: what they were talking 
about, and when she met people 
whom she knew, she questioned 
them about the Emperor. 

It was Scevola, the barber, who 
answered her most fully. His shop 
was at the corner of the house in 
which Myrrha lived. His trade per- 
mitted him to be well informed 
about many things, and his remarks 
were a fairly exact summary of the 
opinion of the people about what in- 
terested the young girl so much. 

“Yes, “itis ‘true, "people ‘say eal 
sorts of things about the Emperor 
Nero. There is, first of all, the 
death of Prince Britannicus. The 
affair has an ugly look, and it is not 
for me to tell you the truth about it, 
seeing that I don’t know. But what 
I do know is that when two princes 
fall out over the government things 
always end badly. On that, at least, 
we can all agree. There is also his 
mother’s death, but I know no more 
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about that story than I do about the 
other. What is certain is that his 
mother was a proud hussy, and that 
she made no scruple of giving her 
husband, the Emperor Claudius, 
some bad mushrooms to eat. Not to 
mention that she wanted to reign by 
her son’s side, and that she mixed 
herself up in things that did not con- 
~cern her. We must be fair, and that 
was not very pleasant for him. As 
for his first wife, the Empress Oc- 
tavia, what happened to her was her 
own misfortune; but people hardly 
knew her. She was proud and never 
showed herself in public. So that 
when it was known that she was 
dead, the fact made no great stir. 
Well, it is none of my business. It 
is politics. Must not somebody be 
master? There are also several 
others of whom the Emperor got 
rid. But they were rich people and 
aristocrats, men who wished that no- 
body should ever do anything for 
the people. The Emperor cares 
about our interests. He has made 
laws to prevent the lawyers from 
charging so much. He wishes to 
suppress the indirect taxes, but the 
Senate opposed this. Then he took 
vengeance by striking at the nobles. 
He is not a bad Emperor for us.” 

“T owe him my freedom,” Myr- 
rha could not prevent herself from 
saying. ‘It is he who freed my fa- 
ther.” 

“You see, then,’ answered the 
barber. ‘‘And, besides, nobody ever 
gave so many festivals, nor such fine 
ones. He even takes trouble person- 
ally to amuse us himself. Only the 
other day, at the races on the Fes- 
tival of Youth, he drove a chariot. 
He won. Perhaps it was arranged 
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beforehand, but we owe him that 
much 

“Did you see him?” 

“As plain as I see you.” 

“What is he like 2” 

“Ah! it is not because he is Em- 
peror, but he is a handsome man. 
And he has an air! One feels that 
nobody could overlook him. What- 
ever they say, he is not a man like 
the rest of us. He does what he 
wishes, and those who find some- 
thing to blame in that—well, let 
them go and talk about it some- 
where else than in my shop. I do 
not mean you, Myrrha.” 


ok * ** * xk 


Myrrha grew more and more 
restless. She certainly did not doubt 
Callistus’s word, and even the bar- 
ber’s remarks confirmed on many 
points what the old priest had said. 
When she tried to form a notion of 
Nero’s crimes in their reality, she 
shuddered with fright, and she had a 
great pity for their victims. But at 
the same time it gave her almost a 
pleasure to know that Nero was not 
hated by the people. 

From thinking of the Emperor, a 
secret desire grew up within her. If 
she could see him! Only for once! 
Then she would be more tranquil. 
Not that she forgot her promise. 
She had resolved to do nothing to 
meet him; and, moreover, she hard- 
ly admitted to herself her own de- 
sire, to such a degree was it mingled 
with terror. 

Accordingly she did not think that 
she was doing anything wrong on the 
morning when she went to pay a visit 
to old Menalcas, one of Nero’s 
gardeners. He lived in a corner of 
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the great terrace, in a little house 
hidden by trees, and one could enter 
it without passing through the Im- 
perial garden. Myrrha_ brought 
the good man’s little daughter a clay 
doll which she had dressed like a 
patrician lady, but the truth was that 
she came to talk about Nero. 

Thus she did not hesitate to re- 
peat to Menalcas all that Callistus 
had told her, and she added: 

“Ts all this true? You ought to 
know, you who have been here so 
long, and to whom the slaves of the 
palace tell everything.” 

With a quick gesture Menalcas 
led Myrrha to the end of the room, 
looked all round him, and whispered 
very softly in her ear: 

“Yes, everything they say is true, 
and I know things that are still more 
terrible.” 

Then, without noticing the young 
girl’s sudden pallor: 

“T never speak of them, for I 
want to die in peace.” 

And changing the subject: 

“But as you are here, would you 
not like to take a little stroll? This 
part of the garden is farthest from 
the palace, and the Emperor never 
comes to it, at least at this hour of 
thezaay.” 

“Yes, I should,” said Myrrha. 

Menalcas went out with her, and 
then left her to go to his work. 

A broad avenue bordered by giant 
trees stretched from the palace to 
the terrace, and ended in a lofty por- 
tico whence one could see the whole 
city. Towards the middle of the ave- 
nue was a large pond, where bronze 
Tritons vomited forth quivering jets 
of water. On each side, at regular 
intervals, gods, goddesses, satyrs, 
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and nymphs displayed their white 
bodies. 

Myrrha did not dare to look at 
them, in alarm at their immodesty, 
or from fear of finding beauty in 
these representations of idols. More- 
over, though she was alone, she was 
intimidated by the pomp and majesty 
of the place. 

Suddenly she heard the sound of 
voices, and saw entering the avenue 
a band of walkers, clothed in mag- 
nificent garments. 

Quickly she threw herself behind 
a clump of foliage. 

Soon the company passed in front 
of her. First came the Emperor, 
leaning on a beautiful Syrian boy; 
then at a distance of some paces be- 
hind, his usual companions, Otho, 
Senecio, Tigellinus, with their pale 
and sharp features, and their effemi- 
nate and balanced gait. 


Myrrha saw only Nero. She rec- 
ognized him by his likeness to the 
images on the coins and, above all, 
by the air and expression of his coun- 
tenance. His overhanging eyebrows 
threw a shadow over his green and 
dreamily languid eyes. His jaws 
were heavy, his chin projecting, his 
lips thick. There was in him some- 
thing of the god and something of 
the beast. 

Embroideries of gold shone on the 
folds of his white silken toga; a col- 
lar of rubies quivered on his breast 
like drops of blood and fire; and the 
fat hand which he rested on the 
brown child’s shoulder flashed with 
sparks at every step, so laden was it 
with jewels. 

Although Myrrha was but an ig- 
norant little girl, she had the feeling 
that this man was infinitely distant 
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from her, not merely in earthly posi- 
tion—he, the master of the world; 
she, so obscure and poor—but in the 
very depths of his thought and his 
soul. And at the same time she was 
struck by the immense sadness of 
this all-powerful man. Something 
strange passed in her mind. It was 
as if she pitied him, softly and trem- 
_blingly, and as if her pity had to 
traverse an infinite world which lay 
between them. 

At the moment he passed the 
clump of shrubs behind which she 
crouched, Nero was speaking. He 
was speaking to himself, and did not 
turn to his companions. And this is 
what Myrrha heard: 

“I am bored. ... My power is too 
limited. The pleasures that I can 
procure satiate me; and those of 
which I dream are unrealizable even 
for, me: -.>. +-1am richer, than the 
ancient kings of Persia; but what- 
ever I do, I shall never hold within 
my hands all the treasures of the 
universe. ... There is a supreme de- 
gree of the joys of the senses to 
which I sometimes attain by means 
of artifice, but I cannot hold it... - 
I have put many men to death; but 
I cannot kill all my enemies, for I 
do not know them all... . I am the 
greatest of poets: but when I write 
verses, I am obliged to choose the 
words with an effort, and to count 
and measure the syllables. . . .1 am 
the most harmonious of singers: but 
in order to preserve my admirable 
voice, I am obliged to be sober in 
my use of wine and to deprive my- 
self of food that I like. . . . All this 
is absurd and irritating. . . . I am 
most unhappy. . . . I would insult the 
gods if the gods existed. . . . To be 
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the greatest of men—and to be noth- 
ing more, O fury! .. . How paltry 
this garden is, and how monotonous! 
I should like to have gardens so vast 
that one would see in them forests, 
rivers, mountains, and lakes, and 
that all the noblest views which the 
face of the earth can assume would 
be assembled in them, and I would 
have them all the more beautiful be- 
cause they would be the work, not 
of nature, but of art, and in them 
one would feel the power and the 
will of a man.” 

He had reached the end of the 
terrace, under the marble portico. 
He leant over the balustrade and 
gazed at the wave of roofs beneath 
his feet, spreading out to the hori- 
zon. 

‘How ugly this city is!” he said. 

And he added: 

“T will burn it.” 

The next day Myrrha went to 
seek Callistus in his poor room, and, 
kneeling down, said to him: 

“Father, I have _ grievously 
sinned: aie 

“Oh!” said the good Callistus, “I 
do not believe you.” 

“It is only too true. 
en the promise I made you. 
seen Nero.” 

The old priest started up in as- 
tonishment and fright. 

‘‘And did he see you?” 

“No, for I was well hidden.” 

Callistus’s face became more 
serene. 

“Thank God!” he said. 

He asked the young girl where 
and how this meeting had taken 
place, and she explained it to him 
point by point. 

“But,” he resumed, “when you 


I have brok- 
I have 
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went to the house of Menalcas, the 
gardener, did you desire to see the 
Emperor?” 

“T think I did; but I desired to 
meet him by chance.” 

“Why?” 

“I cannot say.” 

“And when you walked in the 
garden did you know that you would 
see him?” 

‘How could I have known?” 

“But at least you hoped that you 
would ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then why do you say that you 
have grievously sinned ?” 

“Because I have lost my peace of 
mind, and I am troubled as if I had 
committed a great fault.” 

“Oh, Myrrha, it is then true that 
we have within us thoughts and feel- 
ings of which we ourselves are igno- 
rant, and that the most limpid and 
purest soul has its darkness. Let us 
pray to God that He grant us to 
know ourselves completely, and to 
suffer nothing in us which is displeas- 
ing to Him. But tell me, what were 
your feelings when you saw the 
greatest enemy of God?” 

“Shall I confess it, oh father? At 
first I was dazzled by his beauty and 
the magnificence of his garments. 
Then he began to speak, and though 
the meaning of some of his words 
escaped me, I understood that he 
must be really guilty of the impuri- 
ties and cruelties with which people 
charge him. But also I understood 
that he suffers.” 

“Tf that is true, it is but justice.” 

“I do not dare to tell you a 
thought that came to me.” 

“Speak, Myrrha, I wish it.” 

“Well, perhaps if he has commit- 
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ted so many crimes, it is because he 
is Emperor, and he sees the entire 
world beneath him. And then he 
would not be any wickeder, even 
when he commits those crimes, than 
other men are when they commit 
their ordinary faults.” 

“By this reasoning, Myrrha, if 
God had caused you to be born an 
Empress, would you not have be- 
come the worst of women?” 

“Oh, father, what do you say?” 

“You see, then!” 

“But the Emperor does not know 
the good news. Perhaps he would 
listen if it were told to him. Do you 
not think so?” 

“No, Myrrha, I do not think sa. 
He has shown in all his actions so 
profound and black a malignity that 
he has in advance repelled the grace 
of God.” 

“Yet he said one thing that would 
not have displeased you. He said 
that he did not believe in idols.” 

“Alas! he would be less far away 
from the true God if only he be- 
lieved in those other gods.” 

“But they say that, out of pity 
for the poor, he wished to suppress 
the taxes.” 

“Say out of pride and in order to 
be applauded by the populace of the 
circus. He feigned pity by a sacrile- 
gious comedy; and, besides, he could 
only have relieved the poor of Rome 
by pressing more heavily on those in 
the provinces.” 

Myrrha reflected; she remem- 
bered Nero’s words: “I shall burn 
Rome;” but she did not repeat them 
to Callistus. She resumed: 

“I see well that he is the most 
criminal of men; the only one, per- 
haps, whose damnation is assured. 
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But is not that a frightful thought? 
If he is, as you say, irremediably 
wicked, if he is wicked intentionally 
and without remorse, what is sadder 
than to be thus? And since God 
knew that he would be so wicked, 
why did He put him into the 
world?” 

“That, Myrrha, is a great mys- 
tery. Doubtless God has willed in 
this way to try the virtue of His 
servants. I know nothing more.” 

“But,” said the young girl, in a 
low tone, and as if hesitating before 
her own thought, “‘perhaps the Em- 
peror Nero has no soul, and when 
he dies he will sink into nothing- 
ness? He would then be but a 
scourge, like a tempest or an earth- 
quake. Cannot God send men the 
trials that strengthen them without 
the agent of that pain being con- 
demned some day to eternal suffer- 
ing?” 

Callistus was so surprised that he 
found nothing to answer. 

“These, «said ‘“Myrrha, “are 
things that I do not understand. 
Yet ... there are men and women 
who love him... . He himself gave 
freedom to my father... . He is 
handsome, and they say he is very 
clever... . If one could.... Is ita 
sin to believe that any man, what- 
ever he may have done, can still be 
saved?” 

“Certainly it is not,” said Callis- 
tus. 

“And would it be a sin to pray 
for the Emperor Nero, and to im- 
pose on oneself penances whose fruit 
one would apply to him?” 

“No, indeed; but I believe it 
would be very useless.” 

“And if someone offered their life 
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to God with the hope that God 
would be willing, in exchange, to 
grant the Emperor a chance of sal- 
vation, would there be anything rep- 
rehensible in that?” 

“Abandon these thoughts, Myr- 
rha, I entreat you. Take care that 
there does not enter into them a lit- 
tle pride and much vain curiosity. 
Content yourself with being a mod- 
est and pious child, and attached to 
the duties of your state of life as you 
have hitherto been. And promise 
me again, and more seriously than 
the first time, never to try to see the 
Emperor Nero again. It is only on 
this condition that I can give you 
absolution.” 

“Father, I will do as you wish; 
but it is not my fault that, ever since 
I saw him, I am always thinking 
about him.” 

One day Myrrha went to a coun- 
try house in the outskirts of Rome, 
to fetch embroideries for a lady. 

As she was returning in the even- 
ing, she saw a great red light in the 
sky. This light kept increasing in 
size as she drew nearer to the city. 
Soon it filled the entire sky. The 
trees on the road along which the 
young girl walked were brightly lit 
up, and her shadow advanced by her 
side, as clearly outlined as if it were 
broad daylight. 

At a turn of the road, she saw be- 
fore her Rome in a blaze. 

The flame had burst out in the 
part of the great circus close tu the 
Palatine and Celian hills. It had de- 
voured that quarter with all its tor- 
tuous and narrow lanes, the tops of 
whose houses almost touched one 
another, plunging and_ rushing 
through them as if it were in some 
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Cyclopean chimney. Soon the Pala- 
tine hill was surrounded like an is- 
land in a sea of fire, and whilst the 
flames licked its sides, they were also 
spreading round about into the Vela- 
brum, the Forum, and the Carine. 
Finally, they climbed the Imperial 
hill, and there, in a mad spring, they 
seemed to spout upwards to the 
stars. Then, in fast streams, they 
fell back again towards the Subur- 
ana. And Rome was like a huge 
furnace whose embers had the 
shapes of domes, pediments, porti- 
cos, and walls pierced with holes... . 

As she passed beneath the walls 
of a lofty terrace on which there 
stood a square tower, Myrrha heard 
somebody singing on the summit of 
the tower, and accompanying him- 
self on the lyre. 

It was a sad and slow song, in a 
language she did not understand, an 
elegy of Simonides on the burning 
of Troy. The voice was harmoni- 
ous though a little clouded, and it 
prolonged itself in laments. Myrrha 
stopped to listen. But she soon felt 
that the grief was feigned and that 
the singer was admiring the beauty 
of his own voice. And then the song 
hurt her. 

When she reached the Capenan 
gate, she found there a despairing 
crowd of people, surrounded by as 
much of their poor furniture and 
such bundles of clothes as they had 
been able to rescue from the fire. 

Many wept and told how some of 
their relatives, an old mother, a 
wife, a little child, had been unable 
to escape and had perished in the 
flames. 

A man said: 

“I am sure that three hundred 
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were left in the district of the Es- 
quiline hill, alone.” 

“But,” said another, “we must try 
and put out the fire, or at least do 
what we can to pull down the houses 
so as to save the rest of the city.” 

Somebody answered him: 

“We have tried. But there are 
men who keep off those who want to 
help. They say they have orders.” 

And Myrrha remembered what 
the Emperor had said. He had done 
it then! Assuredly this crime sur- 
passed all the rest. And she herself 
saw and touched this crime; it dis- 
played itself beneath her very eyes. 

Then, her heart wrung with pity 
for the victims, she thought: 

“Wilt Thou not open, O Lord, 
Thy holy Paradise to all these un- 
happy beings, and will not their suf- 
fering have passed away like an evil 
dream? . . But:helhe!l< [i1f there 
be yet time I offer Thee my life that 
it may please Thee to send him a ray 
of Thy grace.” 


* * * * * 


She reached the Suburana by a 
circuitous path, very anxious about 
Callistus and Mammeza. They were 
both safe and sound, but the house 
in which they had lived was burnt 
down. A large number of other 
Christians were on the streets. Cal- 
listus was comforting and encourag- 
ing them. 

‘Let us bless God,” he said, ‘‘for 
having taken from us the small 
amount of earthly goods we had, for 
we always think too much of them. 
As the distress is common, it gives 
us an opportunity for helping one 
another and showing that we love 
one another.” 
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The Emperor allowed the victims 
to take refuge in those temples that 
were still standing and in the mar- 
kets. He also opened a part of his 
gardens to them. He had wooden 
huts built for them on the Forum, 
and he caused food to be distributed 
among them. 

But this did not prevent the peo- 
ple from saying that it was Nero 
who had set fire to the city, and that 
he had even sung as he gazed at the 
fire from the summit of a tower. 

These remarks reminded Myrrha 
of the song she had heard on her 
way. But to those who accused the 
Emperor, she answered, endeavour- 
ing to deceive herself: 

“If he had kindled the fire, would 
he have shown so much zeal in suc- 
couring the victims?” 

And she did not perceive the 
weakness of this reasoning. 

. The Christians, not wishing to go 
into the temples of false gods, nor 
to shelter in the huts, from hatred of 
the impious hands that would offer 
them succour, took refuge in their 
tombs. 

Myrrha and Mammea continued 
to work embroideries for the Roman 
ladies, and this enabled them to live 
and even to help their indigent 
brethren. 

Now, in spite of their great dis- 
tress, many Christians rejoiced at the 
fire, so much did they hate Rome, 
the impure city. 

In particular, Timotheus, the 
priest, exulted with a sombre joy. 
He said one day to the assembled 
brethren: 

“The hand that lighted this fire 
may be abominable. But it has done 
nothing save by the will of God. 
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For behold, the oldest temples of 
idols, those which malice or igno- 
rance venerated most, have been de- 
stroyed from top to bottom. Burnt 
is the temple of the Moon, built by 
Servius Tullius! Burnt is the tem- 
ple consecrated to Hercules by King 
Evander! Burnt is the temple of 
Jupiter Stator, elevated by Romu- 
lus! Burnt are the palace of Numa 
Pompilius and the temple of Vesta! 
This, more clearly than aught else, 
proclaims the end of the world, 
which is to come by fire. And that 
end will be the beginning of our vic- 
tory and of our joy.” 

“My brother,’ said Callistus, 
“perhaps you may be right. But 
how can you rejoice at an event 
which has brought so much suffering 
to the humble, to those whom Jesus 
loved?” 

At that moment, some soldiers, 
led by a centurion, entered the place 
of assembly. 

‘We arrest you by order of the 
Emperor,” they said. 

“Why?” asked Callistus. 

“Because it was you Christians 
who set fire to the city.” 

And, pointing to Timotheus: 

“Ts it not proved by the words 
of that rufhan?” 

Myrrha had believed that Nero’s 
last crime was the greatest that one 
could conceive. He had now done 
something still more terrible by ac- 
cusing innocent persons of that 
crime. And for this reason she said 
to God: 

“For him, for his salvation, not 
only my life, Lord, but all the tor- 
tures it will please Thee.” 

* * * * * 


The soldiers then led away the 
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Christians, and flung them without 
distinction into the underground 
cells of the Mamertine prison. 

And Myrrha felt an obscure pleas- 
ure in thinking that she was a pris- 
oner by Nero’s command: for it was 
the first time that the will of the 
almighty Cesar was directly influ- 
encing her humble destiny. Contin- 
ually she saw again, grown still mure 
beautiful in her memory, the Em- 
peror’s sad and terrible countenance, 
and she hoped that she would ap- 
pear before him at her trial. 

Often, in the prison, the priest, 
Timotheus, between two prayers, 
burst forth into imprecations against 
Nero, and repeated the list of his 
crimes; and never did he name him 
otherwise than as ‘‘the Beast.” 

And although she knew that 
Timotheus was right, Myrrha suf- 
fered cruelly. 

But, on one occasion, one of the 
prisoners expressed the opinion that 
it was the Empress Poppa who had 
persuaded Nero to accuse the Chris- 
tians, because she had been initiated 
into the Jewish religion, and there- 
fore hated the disciples of Jesus. He 
said that the Emperor loved Poppza 
to distraction, that it was on her 
account he had killed his first wife, 
that he never refused her anything, 
and that recently he had given her 
three hundred she-asses, so that she 
could take baths of milk. 

And although Poppza’s interven- 
tion diminished Nero’s guilt a little, 
on that day Myrrha suffered still 
more. 

“Oh, that Jewess!” she said. 

* * * ** * 


The prisoners appeared before a 
proconsul, and this was a great dis- 
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appointment to Myrrha. He con- 
tented himself with asking them if 
they were Christians, and then con- 
demned them to be exposed to the 
lions in the great circus. 

“Will the Emperor be there?” 
Myrrha asked one of the jailers. 

“The Emperor never misses one 
of those festivals,” answered the 
man. 

A great joy lit up the young girl’s 
face, that pale and diaphanous face 
in which there was no longer room 
for anything but the large ardent 
eyes, with their violet eyelids, and 
the little mouth always half-opened 
by the soft panting of an angelical 
desire. . .. She no longer saw clear- 
ly into her own thoughts. It was 
pleasant to die for so great a crimi- 
nal and thus to fulfil her vow. But 
to die through him—was not this 
horrible? No, for though, doubt- 
less, it aggravated the punishment, 
it would also make it more meritori- 
ous and more efficacious, and for 
the same reason it would no longer 
be painful. Indeed, she no longer 
knew anything. . . . Sometimes she 
was seized with terror. She did not 
understand why it was that Nero did 
not seem horrible to her. She no 
Jonger heard or saw anything, but 
lived in a fever, in a dream. 


Old Callistus regarded her with 
uneasiness. For a long time she had 
not spoken to him again of the Em- 
peror Nero. But he felt that she 
had no other thought. He asked 
himself if this strange preoccupation 
ought not to be regarded as some- 
thing other than a miracle of char- 
ity. And he did not dare to. ques- 
tion her, fearing his lack of skill in 
reading that soul, and lest he might 
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trouble it merely by touching it. 

On the eve of the execution, after 
the evening prayer, which the con- 
demned made in common, Myrrha 
said in a loud voice: 

“Let us pray for the Emperor 
Nero!” 

The Christians hesitated an in- 
stant. But the priest Callistus 
thought within himself: 

“IT was wrong to be uneasy: Myr- 
rha is holier than all of us.” 

And he began the prayer for the 
Emperor, and the other Christians 
recited it with him. 

Now when he heard this, a jailer 
who was standing near the door (he 
was a very tall and fair Gaul) be- 
gan to weep, and prayed Myrrha to 
explain to him the religion of Christ. 

* * * * * 


On the next day the Christians 
were led inot a low prison, situated 
beneath the amphitheatre of the 
great circus. 

Through the bars Myrrha saw the 
arena dazzling with light, and a 
great populace seated on the benches 
which were spread around in circles 
—senators, knights, soldiers, plebe- 
ians, vestals, and courtesans, in 
woolen hoods, in fawn-coloured tu- 
nics, in silken maniples, a swarming 
and buzzing crowd, whom the cur- 
tains, hanging in the air and held up 
by cords, bathed in moving reflec- 
tions of red light. 

She perceived, in front, the end of 
the heavy carpet that fell from the 
Imperial dais, and, a little to the 
side, behind some other bars in the 
half-darkness, the lions gliding back- 
wards and forwards. 

The other condemned prayed, 
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prostrated on the ground in groups, 
or embraced one another before 
dying. And with death so near, al- 
though their wills remained firm, 
several wept, sobbed, or were seized 
with fits of trembling. Timotheus 
and Callistus exhorted them. Timo- 
theus said to them: 

“Tt is a joy to sign one’s faith in 
one’s blood, and to brave the power- 
less anger of the impious. This 
blood will cry out against him. Yet 
once more, the time is at hand... . 
And what is a moment of suffering 
for a life of eternal happiness? He 
is a fool and a coward who would 
refuse the bargain.” 

And Callistus: 

“O my brethren, God be merciful 
to you. The death that awaits you, 
what is it after all but the death of 
a hunter surprised in a wood? We 
will go on together, so strongly unit- 
ed in the same thought of love that 
we shall not feel the wild beast’s 
claw or tooth. And God will do 
such great things with your blood! 
By your death you will lay the foun- 
dation of happiness and peace for fu- 
ture humanity.” 


But Myrrha_ remained apart, 
standing near the bars, a stranger to 
all that was happening around her. 

The keepers of the beasts opened 
the gate of the prison and that of 
the cage of lions at the same time, 
and suddenly there was a great 
silence. 


Myrrha was the first to enter the 
arena. She saw the Emperor on 
the dais; and, with a light and even 
step, she walked straight towards 
him. She thought: 

‘He will have to see me, and it 
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will be near him that my soul shall 
be sent forth to save his.” 

Callistus followed her, as quickly 
as the weakness of his age allowed 
him. 

The lions had left their cage: and, 
at first, blinded by the sudden light, 
some stood still, others turned about 
vaguely, with their muzzles to the 
ground. 

Myrrha kept on walking, her eyes 
fixed upon Nero. The Emperor, 
half leaning towards one of his com- 
panions, felt this look and turned 
round. He believed that the young 
girl was coming to beg his mercy, 
and he had a malicious smlie. 

But she went to the foot of the 
dais without saying a word or rais- 
ing her clasped hands, and there, 
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motionless, she continued to look at 
him. 

Her hair was untied and hung 
over her back, and a rent in her robe 
laid bare her delicate shoulder. 

The Emperor stretched forward 
his head, like that of a bestial god. 
A quick flame blazed beneath his 
heavy eyelids. He stood up, and 
calling by name the chief of the 
keepers of the wild beasts, made a 
gesture of pardon... . 

One of the lions, having perceived 
Myrrha, was approaching her with ' 
long, oblique steps. . . . 

Then old Callistus, who had 
understood the Emperor’s gesture, 
seized Myrrha in his frail arms, and, 
with all his strength, pushed her to- 
wards the lion. 


<>) 


A mother’s affection for her daughter is quite different from that for 
her son, and when a father looks upon his daughter he hears the love that 
he bore her mother echoed down the years. 


<1 


Married folk know their bedfellows; bachelors and, perhaps, spinsters, 


are never sure of theirs. 


—) 
Our rewards are never those we anticipate .. . but we are rewarded. 
= 


Nothing thrives in Ireland but the celibate, the priest, the nun, and the 
Ox. 
<>) 


The substance of our lives is woman. All other things are irrelevancies, “ 
hypocrisies, subterfuges. We sit talking of sport and politics, and all the 


while our hearts are filled with memories of women and the capture of 
women, 


‘TWELVE GREAT PASSIONS 


By J. A. BRENDON 


VI.—TuHe MarriaGE or VIcTor Huco 


I 


HESE pages have nothing to 

say concerning Victor Hugo’s 
brilliant, though troublous, career, 
his political activities, his successes, 
his failures, or those many radical 
reforms he strove most earnestly to 
make in the interest of his fellow- 
countrymen; nothing concerning even 
his colossal literary greatness. In- 
deed, they do not presume in any 
way to give the story of the poet’s 
life, but merely a chapter from that 
story—the chapter dealing with his 
love fon Adéle Foucher, and that, 
incidentally, ends at the very point 
at which begins the story of his real 
career. 

During his later years, after he 
had been caught in the whirligig of 
politics and fame, Victor Hugo, as 
was perhaps inevitable, became a 
somewhat exaggerated egotist, in- 
constant in his affections, and eccen- 
tric. But when he loved Adele 
Foucher he was little more than a 
child, a child poet withal, unmarred 
even by the breath of cynicism, or 
knowledge of the baseness of the 
world. Not yet had genius de- 
manded tribute of him; not yet had 
dawned within him the conscious- 
ness of his own stupendous talents. 


He was then in fact, and unknowing- 
ly, merely an_ idealist, seeking, 
through the medium of his art, to 
prove himself worthy of his own 
ideal, worthy of love. 

Now human passion, besides be- 
ing the one great theme of poets, 
is also the true source of all their 
inspiration, And they—they and 
musicians—alone among men can 
tell of it, for to them only is known 
love’s language. The story of a 
poet’s love, therefore, always is fas- 
cinating. But the story of that love 
which came to Victor Hugo in all 
the freshness of his innocency, to 
Victor Hugo, who, as a man, proved 
himself the greatest of France’s 
poets, the greatest of all poets, per- 
haps, save only Shakespeare—how 
could it be aught but wonderful ? 


And surely it is more deserving 
of being re-told here than the story 
of that love which came to him later 
in life, a love built on the solid 
ground of reason and of judgment, 
and not merely of that charming, 
flimsy fabric, sweet sensation. 

Now, Adéle Foucher was the very 
girl to inspire such a poet’s fancy, 
for she was gifted not only with 
great beauty, but with that vague, 
mysterious fascination which stirs 
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emotions and stimulates imagination. 
Hugo was never sure of her; 
throughout his long courtship the 
awful fear of losing her confronted 
him perpetually, ever goading him 
to fresh efforts to prove his worth 
and his devotion. Adéle seemed al- 
ways to be escaping from his grasp, 
always elusive. In short, she pos- 
sessed that infinite variety of charm 
of which not even time, not even 
familiarity, can rob some women. 
And it was because of this, because 
she won Hugo’s respect and admi- 
ration, that she was able to retain 
his love. 

The hunting instinct is strong in 
man. He hates an easy capture, 
even though the quarry be a woman. 


Adele and Victor were comrades 
together even in their cradle days. 
Indeed, at that time their respective 
parents had been close friends and 
neighbours already for many years. 
Madame Foucher and Madame 
Hugo, no doubt, each found in the 
other an admirable confidante and 
gossip, whilst the husbands, old Gen- 
eral Hugo and M. Foucher, a re- 
tired official at the War Office, of 
course, had much in common. Thus, 
while the mothers chatted and the 
fathers re-fought old battles, the 
children of the two families grew up 
together side by side. And some- 
how—perhaps because there was a 
difference only of one year in their 
ages—Victor and Adéle always 
paired off together. 

But they were never merely com- 
rades. Victor was a dreamer even 
as a boy, always imagining. And 
something, it would seem, in Adéle’s 
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nature responded to his. Perhaps it 
was that she, too, loved to ramble 
and romance in the Old-World gar- 
den around the Hugo’s house—the 
Feuillantines they called it; once it 
had been a nunnery. At any rate, 
when quite a little child the poet 
noted “her large bright eyes, her 
abundant locks, her golden brown 
complexion, her red lips, and her 
pink cheeks.” 

“Our mothers,” he wrote, ‘used 
to tell us to run and play together. 
We used to take walks instead. We 
were told to play, but we preferred 
to talk. We were children of the 
same age—not of the same sex. 
Nevertheless ... we had little trials 
of strength. I took from her once 
the biggest apple in the orchard; I 
slapped her when she would not let 
me have a bird’s nest. 

“But before long the time came 
when she walked leaning on my 
arm, and I was proud, and experi- 
enced some new emotions. We 
walked slowly; we spoke softly. She 
dropped her handkerchief; I picked 
it up. Our hands touched each 
other, and trembled. She began to 
talk about the little birds, about the 
star over our heads, about the crim- 
son afterglow of the sunset behind 
the trees, about her schoolmates, her 
frocks, her ribbons. We talked in- 
nocently of commonplace things; yet 
we both blushed, for the little girl 
had grown a maiden.” 

And so, for a while, young love 
continued to pursue his happy, 
peaceful path, innocently and undis- 
turbed. But in 1818, when Victor 
was sixteen and Adéle fifteen, trou- 
ble befell the Hugo household. The 
General and his wife, in fact, agreed 
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to differ, and to live henceforth 
apart. The reason for their es- 
trangement was mainly political, 
Madame Hugo’s partisanship for 
the Bourbon cause having proved at 
length quite intolerable to her hus- 
band, a soldier who had fought val- 
iantly and with distinction for the 
Empire. 

But old Hugo found it utterly im- 
possible, on his slender pension, to 
keep a house in Paris for himself 
and, at the same time, to maintain 
his wife and family at the Feuillan- 
tines. Accordingly, Madame Hugo 
was forced before long to move into 
a smaller appartment in the Rue des 
Petits-Augustins. But still she kept 
in touch with her old friend Madame 
Foucher. Indeed, she continued to 
call, every evening after dinner, at 
the Hdétel de Toulouse, where the 
Fouchers lived, with her work-bag 
in her hand, and wearing an old 
purple merino dress almost com- 
pletely covered by an enormous 
shawl with a palm-leaf border. 

And when they were home from 
school, her two sons, Eugéne and 
Victor, always accompanied her. 
Eugéne for his part, however, hated 
these family gatherings; he found 
them intolerably depressing. Who 
can wonder? The ladies would pass 
the time by knitting, and usually in 
silence, whilst M. Foucher, who in- 
variably sat reading in a corner, 
hated to be disturbed. 

And to disturb him was, as no 
doubt all who did it learned, a most 
unwise procedure, for the poor man 
suffered from insomnia, and, in con- 
sequence, usually was irritable. None 
the less, although in bourgeoise 
France in those days even big boys 
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were expected to be seen and not 
heard, to sit dumb and doing abso- 
lutely nothing was the most wretch- 
ed way imaginable of wasting an 
evening. So Eugéne thought. 

But Victor—‘‘it was not that he 
enjoyed watching the wood fire on 
the hearth, or passing two long 
hours sitting still on a badly-stuffed 
chair. He did not care if there was 
not a word spoken. He was satis- 
fied if M. Foucher did not look up 
from his book, or if the ladies were 
intent upon their sewing, for then 
he could look as long as he liked at 
Mlle. Adéle.” 

In fact, he feasted his eyes upon 
her, and his ardent glances both 
pleased and puzzled her. The girl 
became curious to know their mean- 
ing. But Victor was much too shy 
to tell her. Nor, indeed, did he him- 
self really understand them; he was 
only dimly conscious that some 
change was taking place within him. 

Yet soon this silent adoration 
ceased to satisfy. Adéle now met 
his glances boldly; and in her eyes 
was a bewildering light, which 
thrilled the poet with a kind of ecsta- 
sy. He could endure the torment no 
longer. Nor could Adéle. And she 
-—for like a true daughter of Eve, 
she knew how to arrange that things 
should happen—contrived to meet 
him alone one day. 

It was April 26, 1819. 

“I’m sure you have secrets, Vic- 
tor,” she said. ‘“‘Come, what is your 
greatest secret? Tell me and I will 
tell you mine.” 

“T love you!” replied Hugo blunt- 
ly. 

“And I love you!” came the 
dainty echo. 
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That was all—that and a timid 
kiss. It was very naive, and there 
seemed to be no need for more. In- 
deed, neither had another word to 
say. They were merely children 
playing at romance. They called it 
love. Their elders would have called 
it folly. They knew this; and so 
were wise enough to keep their 
plighted troth a secret. The present 
was much too sweet to be marred by 
the needs of a remote to-morrow. 
A glance, a pressure of the hand, a 
kiss, a stolen meeting; this spelt ro- 
mance indeed. And meanwhile, the 
meaning of love’s great truth 
dawned gradually within them. 

The winter now was over; and 
for the summer months the Fouch- 
ers, as was their wont, took a little 
house in the suburbs of Paris; this 
year. at jIssy..: Fora’. time, ? then, 
Adéle and Victor were forced to en- 
dure the torments of separation, for 
Issy, though not far from Paris, was 
too distant for Madame Hugo often 
to journey thither. Victor dared not 
go alone. To do so would at once 
betray his secret. Left, therefore, 
to fret and pine alone in Paris, he 
dreamed of Adéle every moment of 
the day. What was she doing? 
What frock was she wearing? Was 
she thinking of him? But the ques- 
tions remained unanswered, tantal- 
izing his imagination until :— 

“Sweet inclination grew a quenchless flame.” 

Love at last had explained itself 
to him; it ceased to be a plaything, 
and became now a great reality. And 
so, when Adéle returned to Paris in 
the autumn, she and Victor met no 
longer as girl and boy, but as man 
and woman, linked together by love’s 
mysterious understanding. 
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And they met often; sometimes 
in the garden of the Hotel de Tou- 
louse, ‘under the chestnut trees,” 
while Madame Foucher was out 
shopping; and sometimes, when 
Adéle was sent instead to do the 
marketing, in a little side-street, 
where they would converse long to- 
gether. Even this was not enough. 
They wrote to one another every 
day, but, of course, secretly. 

Now to Hugo, confident in the 
strength of his devotion and honour- 
able intentions, these furtive letters 
and stolen meetings added greatly 
to the attractiveness of love, raising 
it, so he thought, to the high level 
of Romance. But to Adéle—and, 
maybe, because a certain respect for 
the proprieties is inherent and nat- 
ural in every girl—this secrecy was 
hateful; she longed at least to be 
able to confide in her mother the 
knowledge of her love. 

Still, she dared not do so, for she 
knew only too well the inevitable 
consequences. Indeed, one day, 
having discovered a book of verses 
sent by Hugo, Madame Foucher 
waxed quite angry, and cautioned 
her daughter severely against ac- 
cepting even little attentions from a 
man—unless, of course, he shou'd 
happen to be marriageable. If she 
did, the good lady sagely told her, 
she would lose that man’s respect, 
and, if she lost that, she could never 
hope to keep his love. 

Now these words frightened 
Adéle. She had done wrong, she 
felt, in encouraging young Hugo, 
and in addition had brought dis- 
honour on herself. And so, poor 
child, she was greatly troubled, so 
greatly that it was more even than 
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her lover could do to reassure her. 

And yet—‘What can I tell you,” 
he wrote, “that I have not told you 
a thousand and a thousand times? 
- .- To tell you that I love you 
better than my life would be a small 
«matter, for you know I care very 
little for life. . . . I forbid you, do 
you hear, to say anything more to me 
about my ‘contempt,’ my ‘want of 
esteem’ for you. You will make me 
seriously angry if you force me to 
repeat that I could not love you if 
I did not esteem you . . because I 
hope you know the purity of my love 
for you. I am your husband, or at 
least consider myself as such. You 
only can make me give up that 
el voues ae 

“Do you know that one thought 
makes three-quarters of my happi- 
ness? I dream that, in spite of all 
obstacles, | may be permitted yet to 
be your husband, even though it be 
only for one day. Suppose we were 
married to-morrow, and I were 
to kill myself the next day, I should 
have been happy for one day and 
no one would have any reason to re- 
proach you. You would be my 
widow. Would it be possible, my 
Adéle . . . to arrange matters thus? 
One day of happiness is worth more 
than a life of sorrow.” 


II 


But even the felicity of a one-day 
marriage, it seemed, never could be 
consummated, for at this time a great 
misfortune befell the lovers. 

It came about in this way. 

Madame Foucher, her suspicions 
already aroused by the arrival of the 
little book of verses, began now to 
watch hér daughter's movements 
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closely. Suspicion, then, soon be- 
came a certainty, and she taxed the 
girl directly with questions. And 
Adéle, too much terrified even to at- 
tempt dissimulation, confessed every- 
thing. To her surprise, however, 
the confession did not anger her 
mother; on the contrary, Madame 
Foucher listened to it with sympathy, 
almost tenderness, and said that she 
would consider the matter, and con- 
sult about it with her husband. 

This spelled joy to Adéle; and 
when M. Foucher expressed himself 
willing to look quite favorably on 
Victor’s suit, she became full of 
hope. Her father even declared 
that he liked the boy, and believed 
in him. Indeed, being himself 
somewhat of a savant, M. Foucher, 
no doubt, already had formed a high 
opinion of the young poet’s capabil- 
ities. Accordingly, on April 26, 
1820—exactly one year after Vic- 
tor and Adéle had told each other 
of their love—accompanied by his 
wife, he set out to call on Madame 
Hugo, intending to ratify the be- 
trothal formally. 

To Madame Hugo the news of 
her son’s attachment came as an ab- 
solute surprise; it overwhelmed her 
with astonishment. Victor in love! 
Why, the boy was a mere child, she 
declared; and she laughed at the 
cause of the Fouchers’ untimely 
mission. None the less, in her heart 
she knew that what she had heard 
was true; and could not restrain the 
note of disappointment in her laugh- 
ter. That Victor, the son she idol- 
ized, should thus renounce her love, 
without one word of warning, for 
that of another woman, a mere girl 
too, and one without a dot at that! 
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It was unbelievable. Jealousy con- 
sumed her. Then the good woman 
lost her temper, closing her ears ut- 
terly to reason. Never, she said, 
never should the marriage take place 
with her consent. A Foucher aspir- 
ing to wed the son of General Hugo, 
indeed! Why, it was insult. 

And, under the circumstances, of 
course, M. Foucher had no alterna- 
tive-other than to reply coldly. Pride 
forbade him to argue longer with 
the indignant mother, for, being 2 
man who had held an important gov- 
ernment position, and who wore the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour, he 
and his family were in every respect 
equal to the Hugos socially. So he 
gave it to be understood that hence- 
forth all intercourse between the two 
families must cease. 

Forthwith, then, Victor was sent 
for, and informed of what had hap- 
pened. The boy listened calmly. 
Loyalty to his mother restrained his 
protests. But when the Fouchers 
had taken their departure his feel- 
ings triumphed, and, tearing himself 
from his mother’s embrace, he 
rushed to his room, locked the door, 
and wept till he had no more tears 
to shed. In vain Madame Hugo 
pleaded with him to allow her to 
come in and comfort him. He would 
not, for it was only now that he had 
lost Adéle, that he realized how 
much he loved her; and life hence- 
forth, he felt, would be merely a 
horrible and awful death. Grim de- 
spair entered his eighteen-year-old 
heart. 

And Adéle—her mind, too, was 
in a whirl of doubts and fears, for 
she was kept in ignorance of what 
had happened. Her parents would 
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tell her nothing, save that she must 
never expect again to hear from Vic- 
tor, must never even mention his 
name, for, they declared, he had 
shown himself to be quite unworthy 
of her. They deemed it kinder to 
tell her this, and by such means 
hoped soon to help her to forget. 
With this aim in view, moreover, 
they tried even to arrange another 
marriage for her. 

But Adéle did not forget; she 
could not bring herself to believe 
that Victor had been false to her, 
even when the weeks rolled by, and 
still she heard neither from nor of 
him. In vain her mother tried to 
stimulate new interests and restore 
her happiness; nothing could arouse 
the girl. Dances, parties, theatres 
seem to have lost all their old charm 
and fascination for her. Only in 
seclusion was she happy, for there 
she could entertain at least the mem- 
ory of Victor’s love and read his 
letters. And his last letter to her, 
signed with his full name, she read 
and re-read. 

“Receive this, my inviolable 
promise, that I will have no other 
wife but thee. . . . They may pos. 
sibly separate us, but I am thine— 
thine eternally—V. M. Huco.” 

She still had hope. 

So, too, had Victor, after he had 
recovered from the first shock of 
disappointment. And in work he 
sought to reslize his hope, for work 
could give him money, and money 
alone could give him that independ- 
ence which would make marriage 
possible. Accordingly he set to 
work, and, moreover, did work, as 
only a lover can for whom the prize 
is the lady of his heart. Innumera- 
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ble were his literary activities. And, 
at length, Fate gave him, so it 
seemed, an opportunity of pursuing 
his great quest directly. 

M. Foucher published a book. 
True, it happened merely to be a 
treatise on army recruiting. None 
the less, it was a book. That was 
enough for Hugo. Undaunted, 
therefore, by its technicalities, he 
gave it a full-page review in Le 
Conservateur Littéraire, praising it 
as though it were a masterpiece of 
literature, a classic. Then in person 
he addressed to the author a copy 
of the journal containing the critique. 

M. Foucher, of course, was inor- 
dinately flattered by this quite un- 
merited applause. But he had not 
the courage to relent towards Victor; 
still he preserved his silence and his 
pride, failing even to acknowledge 
the poet’s tribute. The latter, how- 
ever, did not yet despair; and when 
a few weeks later the Duc de Bor- 
deaux was born—the royal child, 
enfant du miracle, whose birth 
France eagerly had been awaiting— 
he wrote an ode specially for the oc- 
casion, had it printed in pamphlet 
form, and sent a copy with a careful- 
ly worded dedication to M. Foucher. 
Adéle, he hoped, might also see it, 
and would understand perhaps the 
motives which had prompted him. 

Now this time his hopes did not 
deceive him. In short, M. Foucher 
found it impossible longer to main- 
tain pretense, for, although in no 
way deceived by Victor’s compli- 
ments, he was not a little gratified 
by them, and felt he must at least 
make some acknowledgment. But 
he did not write to the boy person- 
ally; instead he wrote to the mother. 
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said, “for his flattering article on 
the Manuel du Recrutement. I have 
also to thank him for sending me as 
a present a copy of his ode on the 
birth of the Duc de Bordeaux. My 
wife is a sharer in my debt, for she 
has taken half the pleasure we have 
had in this poem.” 

After this, friendly relations to 
some extent were renewed between 
the two families. Victor and Adéle, 
however, still were kept carefully 
apart; never were they allowed to 
meet—even in the presence of their 
parents. 

In spite of this, they heard of 
each other’s doings. So it came 
about that Victor learned that Adéle 
was taking drawing lessons. What 
is more, he learned where she was 
taking them, and when. The rest 
was easy. In short, he decided to 
lie in wait for her one morning, and 
then dared boldly to accost her in 
the street. And it was a happy day 
for him, was this, the day on which 
he saw his beloved again, and spoke 
to her, and found that she had not 
forgotten, nor even changed in her 
affection towards him. Despite, 
then, his adversities and trials, life to 
Hugo once again became worth liv- 
ing, for in future he and Adéle met 
often thus; even the secret corre- 
spondence was renewed. 

In this way another year rolled to 
its close, a year full of pretty excite- 
ments and little fears. 

“Do you remember, Adeéle,” the 
poet wrote on April 26, 1821, “that 
this day is the anniversary of that 
which determined my whole life? 
...QOh, tell me that you have not 
forgotten that evening. Tell me 
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that you remember it all. My whole 
life has ever since been lived in the 
happiness or the sorrow which dated 
from that day. . .. Since then I 
only breathe, I only speak, I only 
move, I only act, thinking of you. 
. . . There is no other woman in 
all the world to me, except my 
mother; .). 

And soon, there was only Adeéle. 
On June 27 Madame Hugo died. 
Now Victor’s affection for his moth- 
er was perhaps quite the most beau- 
tiful of his characteristics. Indeed, 
despite the misery she unwittingly 
had caused him, the boy literally 
adored her, and was ready always to 


do anything to gratify even her lit- . 


tlest wishes. 

Hence, when, in the early days of 
May, Madame Hugo was taken seri- 
ously ill, Victor waived aside imme- 
diately all his obligations to little 
Adéle, devoting himself entirely to 
his mother. For two long months 
the poor woman suffered, and for 
two long months Victor nursed her 
unceasingly; indeed during all this 
time he hardly left her bedside and 
neither saw nor wrote to Adéle once. 
Still, even this devotion proved un- 
availing. Madame Hugo’s strength 
gradually but surely failed her, until 
at last she passed to a land where 
she had no more use for human aid, 
leaving her son alone ‘and utterly 
disconsolate. 

The boy’s grief was quite immeas- 
urable, for during those weeks while 
she had suffered he had learned to 
love and know his mother as never 
before he had known or loved her; 
she had become very precious to him. 
He felt the loss keenly, therefore, 
and the more because the day which 
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took her from him snapped the very 
last link between his home and him. 
His father long had been a stranger; 
and his brothers—he knew but lit- 
tle of them; they were quite indif- 
ferent to him. 

What is more, that day snapped 
also, so it seemed, the last link be- 
tween him and all that he held dear, 
for in the hour of his tribulation, 
Adéle, even Adéle, appeared to have 
forsaken him. 

It was the day of his mother’s 
funeral. The solitude and loneliness 
of the house oppressed him. At 
length he could endure it no longer; 
he needed air, he felt. So in the 
darkness of the evening he went out. 
Fate, or maybe instinct, led him un- 
consciously in the direction of the 
Hotel de Toulouse. He crossed the 
courtyard. ‘Some suggestion of the 
devil,” he said, impelled him. In 
the corridor he heard the sound of 
music and of dancing. He ran up 
a back staircase. The noise of 
gaiety grew louder. He ascended 
higher and there, on the second 
floor, found a square of glass which 
looked into the ballroom. He put 
his burning face against it, and his 
eyes searched for Adéle. Then they 
found her. 

‘For a long time,” he told her in 
a letter some time later, “your Vic- 
tor, standing mute and motionless, 
wearing his funeral crape, looked at 
his Adéle in her ball-dress . . . 
and, dearest, it broke my heart!” 

“If you had waltzed,” he added, 
‘“T should have been lost. . . . But 
you did not waltz, and I took it for 
a sign that I might hope. I stood 
there a long time. I was present at 
the féte as a phantom may be pres- 
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ent ina dream. There could be no 
féte, no joy for me; but my Adéle 
was enjoying a féte; she could share 
the joy of others! It was too much 
for me... just then I awoke to 
a sense of my own folly, and I slow- 
ly walked down the staircase which 
I had gone up without knowing if I 
should even come down alive. Then 
I went back to my house of mourn- 
ing, and while you were dancing I 
knelt and prayed for you beside the 
bed of my poor dead mother.” 


Ill 


But, when this happened, Adéle 
had not heard of Madame Hugo’s 
death. Her parents purposely had 
kept the tidings from her; and bit- 
terly she reproached them for their 
action. Had she only known, she 
told her lover later, she would have 
risked everything, and come to him 
immediately to share his sorrow. 

These were glad words indeed; 
they spelled infinite happiness to 
Hugo. And, when M. Foucher, re- 
pentant of his thoughtlessness, paid 
him a visit of condolence, again the 
boy’s heart was filled with hope. So 
much so, in fact, that on July 15, 
when he heard that the Foucher fam- 
ily had left Paris to spend the sum- 
mer months at Dreux, he himself 
dared boldly to follow them. Lack 
of funds made it necessary for him 
to journey all the way on foot, and 
it took him three days to reach his 
destination. But the result amply 
compensated him for the fatigue. 
Indeed, his energy and devotion met 
with an immediate reward, for, on 
the very day of his arrival, he met 
Adéle and her father walking in the 
town. 
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What a strange coincidence! The 
poet assumed a delightful air of 
complete bewilderment, and, on re- 
turning to his lodgings, wrote M. 
Foucher an equally delightful letter. 
He had set out, he said, to pay a 
visit to a friend who lived between 
Dreux and Nonancourt, but, on 
finding his friend’s house empty, had 
decided to rest for a few days at 
Dreux. This, surely, must have 
been a decree of Providence, for, 
he remarked, “I had the pleasure 
of seeing you to-day in Dreux, 
and I asked myself, could it be a 
dream? 

“But,” he added, ‘‘I should not be 
candid if I did not tell you that the 
unexpected sight of mademoiselle 
your daughter gave me great pleas- 
ure. I venture to say boldly that I 
love her with all the strength of my 
soul, and, in my complete isolation 
and my deep grief, nothing but 
thoughts of her can give me joy or 
pleasure.” 

How this letter must have made 
M. Foucher chuckle! Still, it 
melted his heart also; he liked Vic- 
tor the more for his honest, ingenu- 
ous lies, and told him that in future 
he might meet Adele occasionally in 
the presence of a third person— 
once a week, in fact, in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens—on condition that 
the engagement should not be an- 
nounced, or in any way made known, 
until he had placed his financial af- 
fairs on a surer basis; and also on 
condition that he and Adéle should 
not under any circumstances write to 
one another. 

This latter regulation, however, 
M. Foucher soon relaxed, since 
Hugo, forbidden to address letters 
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to his beloved, sent instead passion- 
ate effusions to her father. 

“The dearest thing I have at 
heart,” he wrote, for example, on 
July 28, “is it not the happiness of 
mademoiselle your daughter? If 
she can be happy without me, I will 
be ready to retire, though the hope 
of being hers some day is my sole 
trust and expectation.” 

Or again—this he wrote a few 
days later—‘‘A little check will not 
annihilate great courage. I do not 
conceal from myself the uncertain- 
ties or even the possible dangers of 
the future; but I have been taught 
by a brave mother that a man can 
master circumstances. 
walk with uncertain steps upon firm 
ground; a man who has a good con- 
science and a worthy aim should 
walk with a firm tread even on dan- 
gerous ground.” 

Now nothing, it seemed, could 
check these extravagant outbursts. 
The situation, therefore, soon be- 
came ridiculous; and M. Foucher, 
overborne by the boy’s persistence, 
like a wise man, yielded at last to the 
inevitable. Hugo, then, spurred on 
by this fresh success, became at once 
all energy, and set to work with re- 
newed determination to get his af- 
fairs in order. Under no circum- 
stances, he resolved, should the 
wedding be delayed much longer; 
even should the obstacles be deemed 
insurmountable, he must overcome 
them somehow. 

And—he asked Adéle—‘‘Do not 
smile, dear love, at this enthusiasm. 
What creature in the world is more 
worthy than yourself to inspire it? 
Oh, why do you not see yourself as 
you are, such as you appear to him 


Many men 
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whose adored companion you will be 
eternally!” 

‘For your Victor,” he told her, 
“you are an angel, a spirit, a muse, a 
creature with only so much human 
nature as may suffice to keep you 
within reach of the earthly and ma- 
terial being whose fate and whose 
lot you deign to share.” 

Yet, despite her willingness, de- 
spite even her parents’ kindly atti- 
tude, there were still two obstacles 
for her lover to overcome before she 
could hope to share his lot. First, 
he must secure something in the 
shape of a regular income; second- 
ly, he must obtain his father’s con- 
sent to the union. Without the lat- 
ter he could not marry legally until 
he should attain the age of twenty- 
five; without the former, he could 
never link himself to Adeéle. 

On this point M. Foucher was 
quite obdurate; and his kinsfolk 
urged him to be obdurate also on the 
other. It was criminal, they main- 
tained, for a father to allow his 
daughter to wait for her husband 
five whole years—the five best years 
of her life indeed. If the man to 
whom she was betrothed could not 
provide for her, the engagement 
should be broken off immediately, 
and one more suitable arranged. 
Hugo, they said, obviously had 
proved himself unworthy of Adéle. 

Now these taunts hurt the suscep- 
tible young poet cruelly, and the 
more because, as a Frenchman, he 
could but admit the justice of them. 
Besides, when could come an end to 
the delay? He knew not. When 
could he obtain his father’s consent ? 
When would he have an independent 
income? ‘The questions were unan- 
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swerable; and hope, even hope, pro- 
vided only meagre comfort. Still, 
he implored Adeéle to be patient, and 
to trust him. But ‘do not ask,” he 
begged, “how . . . I am confident 
of obtaining an independent subsist- 
ence, for I shall then be obliged to 
speak to you of a Victor Hugo... 
with whom your Victor is in no way 
desirous that you should make 
acquaintance.” An income, he said, 
would come to him somehow. It 
must. 

Nor did his brave determination 
prove unavailing, for at last that in- 
come came. In 1822, in fact, the 
Government tardily rewarded with 
a pension the poet’s loyal service to 
the Bourbon cause—not a big pen- 
sion, it is true; merely 1,200 francs 
a year, a sum which was reduced 
subsequently to a thousand. Still, it 
was a pension, and therefore sure. 
That was enough for Hugo. 

““Adéle! my Adeéle,” he wrote, ‘I 
am wild with joy. ... . I had passed 
a week preparing myself to encoun- 
ter a great misfortune, and happiness 
arrived instead!” 

Now, then, it remained only for 
him to obtain the consent of Gen- 
eral Hugo. But this he despaired 
of doing; his mind was in a turmoil 
of misgiving, for he regarded his 
father’s opposition as inevitable. He 
dreaded even to ask the question, for 
should the answer be “No,” there 
would be nothing for him to do 
other than to ask Adéle to wait un- 
til he should attain his legal majori- 
ty, and then to marry him. But to 
this, he knew, her parents never 
would allow her to consent. Day 
by day, therefore, he postponed ask- 
ing the fateful question. It was not 
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until March 6 that he succeeded at 
last ifi mustering the necessary 
courage. 

“This morning,” he wrote to 
Adele, “I sent off the letter which 
may lead to such important conse- 
quences. Let us both think seriously 
of them. Possibly, my Adéle, we 
are on the verge of one of the most 
important epochs in our lives. For- 
give me for writing ‘our lives,’ and 
including you with me in a com- 
munity of fate, when possibly I may 
make an end of myself, for I should 
do it at once the moment I found 
reason to fear it might not be for 
your happiness.... 

‘And yet,” he added, “things, pos- 
sibly, may turn out well. It would not 
be the first time since I have loved 
you that my happiness seemed be- 
yond hope. To have all turn out 
well is not probable, but it is not im- 
possible. Dearest—my Adeéle, for- 
give me for dreading misfortune 
after I had told you I was resigned. 
It was because my hopes were so 
precious, so sweet. We must wait.” 

For three days they waited, four, 
five, a week. It was a period of 
hideous suspense. But at last the 
long-dreaded, eagerly-awaited letter 
came. With trembling fingers Hugo 
tore it open and, laying it out be- 
fore him, read—read that which at 
first seemed too amazing to be 
true. 

The General approved of his 
union to Adéle Foucher, approved 
gladly! 

Instead of being angry, he begged 
his son’s forgiveness. Three weeks 
after his first wife’s death, he said, 
he himself had married again, had 
married, moreover, a woman for 
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whose sake he feared he had almost 
broken the heart of Victor’s mother. 
To see her son happy, therefore, was 
the wish of his heart, he now de- 
clared; and even the wish, he hoped, 
might possibly help him in some 
measure to make atonement for the 
past. 

For Victor, then, life suddenly be- 
came all sunshine. The clouds which 
long had darkened it vanished com- 
pletely, and a wild joy filled him. “I 
am as happy,” he told Adéle, “‘as it 
is possible . . . to be apart from 
you.” 

None the less, despite his exulta- 
tion at the General’s unexpected 
tractability, he was not unmindful of 
its cause. ‘This morning I an- 
swered my father’s letter,” he wrote 
to Adele. ‘“There were two things 
in it which gave me pain. He told 
me he had formed new ties. My 
mother might have read what I 
wrote to him this morning. My ex- 
citement did not make me altogether 
forget what I owed to her memory. 
You cannot blame me, by noble 
love. Besides, I hope we may yet 
be reconciled. JI am his son, and I 
am your husband. All my duty is 
comprised in those two relation- 
ships.” 

And soon he was Adéle’s hus- 
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band more than in mere imagination. 
Nothing remained now which need 
delay the wedding. Forthwith, then, 
the date was fixed; and on October 
12, the day agreed upon, and just 
two years and six months after that 
upon which they had confessed to 
one another the secret of their love, 
Victor Hugo and Adéle Foucher be- 
came man and wife. 

“Do not doubt, dear love,” the 
poet wrote shortly before the wed- 
ding, ‘‘that we have a special destiny 
in life. We have that rare intimacy 
of the soul which constitutes the 
happiness of heaven and earth. Our 
approaching marriage will be only 
the public consecration of another 
marriage, that ideal marriage of our 
hearts, of which God alone has been 
the author, the confidant and the 
witness.” 


But, alas! this the marriage did 
not prove to be. Adele, it is true, 
remained always a faithful, loving 
wife. Victor, however—but why 
speak of him? Adéle did not com- 
plain; she had married a genius, and 
bravely she faced the consequence. 

Besides, the sweet memory of her 
courtship was perhaps enough in it- 
self to leaven her whole life. 


<>) 


Birth, the commonest of all occurrences, never ceases to be the most 


wonderful. 


<1 


When we change our ideas we change our friends, because our friends 


are only the embodiment of our ideas. 


ULYSSES 


By JAMES JOYCE 


fSixTH INSTALMENT } 


HE superior, the very rever- 

. erend John Conmee S. J. reset 
his smooth watch in his interior 
pocket as he came down the presby- 


tery steps. Five to three. Just nice 
time to walk to Artane. What was 
that boy’s name again? Dignam, 


yes. Vere dignum et iustum est. 
Brother Swan was the person to see. 
Mr. Cunningham’s letter. Yes. 
Oblige him, if possible. Good practi- 
cal catholic: useful at mission time. 

A onelegged sailor, swinging him- 
self onward by lazy jerks of his 
crutches, growled some notes. He 
jerked short before the convent of 
the sisters of charity and held out a 
peaked cap for alms towards the 
very reverend John Conmee S. J. 
Father Conmee blessed him in the 
sun for his purse held, he knew, one 
silver crown. 

Father Conmee crossed to Mount- 
joy square. He thought, but not for 
long, of soldiers and sailors, whose 
legs had been shot off by cannonballs, 
ending their days in some pauper 
ward, and of cardinal Wolsey’s 
words: If I had served my God as 
I had served my king He would not 
have abandoned me in my old days. 
He walked by the treeshade of sun- 
nywinking leaves and towards him 
came the wife of Mr. David Sheehy, 
dvi Ps 
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—Very well, indeed, father. And 
you father? 

Father Conmee was wonderfully 
well indeed. He would go to Bux- 
ton probably for the waters. And 
her boys, were they getting on well 
at Belvedere? Was that so? 
Father Conmee was very glad indeed 
to hear that. And Mr. Sheehy 
himself ? Still in London. The house 
was still sitting, to be sure it was. 
Beautiful weather it was, delightful 
indeed. Yes, it was very probable 
that Father Bernard Vaughn would 
come again to preach. O, yes: a very 
great success. A wonderful man 
really. 

Father Conmee was very gtad to 
see the wife of Mr. David Sheehy 
M. P. looking so well and he begged 
to be remembered to Mr. David 
Sheehy M. P. 

Father Conmee doffed his silk hat, 
as he took leave, at the jet beads of 
her mantilla inkshining in the sun. 
And smiled yet again in going. He 
had cleaned his teeth, he knew, with 
arecanut paste. 

Father Conmee walked and, walk- 
ing, smiled for he thought on Father 
Bernard Vaughn’s droll eyes and 
cockney voice. 

—Pilate! Wy don’t you old back 
that owlin mob. 

A zealous man, however. Really 
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in his way. Beyond a doubt. He 
loved Ireland, he said, and he loved 
the Irish. Of good family too would 
one think it? Welsh, were they 
not? 

O, lest he forget. 
father provincial. 

Father Conmee stopped three lit- 
tle schoolboys at the corner of 
Mountjoy square. Yes: they were 
from Belvedere. The little house: 


That letter to 


Aha. And were they good boys at 
school? O. That was very good 
now. And what was his name? 


Jack Sohan. And his name? Ger. 
Gallaher. And the other little man? 
His name was Brunny Lynam. O, 
that was a very nice name to have. 

Father Conmee gave a letter from 
his breast to Master Brunny Lynam 
and pointed to the red pillarbox at 
the corner of Fitzgibbon street. 

—But mind you don’t post your- 
self into the box, little man, he said. 

The boys. sixeyed Father Con- 
mee and laughed. 

—O, sir. 

—Wiell, let me see if you can post 
a letter, Father Conmee said. 

Master Brunny Lynam ran across 
the road and put Father Conmee’s 
letter to father provincial into the 
mouth of the bright red letterbox, 
Father Conmee smiled and nodded 
and smiled and walked along Mount- 
joy square east. 

Mr. Denis J. Maginni, professor 
of dancing, &c. in silk hat, slate frock 
coat with silk facings, white kerchief 
tie, tight lavender trousers, canary 
gloves and pointed patent boots, 
walking with grave deportment most 
respectfully took the curbstone as he 
passed lady Maxwell at the corner 
of Dignam’s court. 
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Was that not Mrs. M’Guinness ? 

Mrs. M’Guinness, stately, silver- 
haired, bowed to Father Conmee 
from the farther footpath along 
which she sailed. And Father Con- 
mee smiled and saluted. How did 
she do? 

A fine carriage she had. Like 
Mary, queen of Scots, something. 
And to think that she was a pawn- 
broker. Well, now! Such a. .what 
should he say?..such a queenly 
mien. 

Father Conmee walked down 
Great Charles Street and glanced 
at the shutup free church on his left. 
The reverend T. R. Greene B. A. 
will (D. V.) speak. The incum- 
bent they called him. He felt it in- 
cumbent on him to say a few words. 
But one should be charitable.  In- 
vincible ignorance. They acted ac- 
cordance to their lights. 

Father Conmee turned the corner 
and walked along the North Circular 
road. It was a wonder that there 
was not a tramline in such an im- 
portant thoroughfare. Surely, there 
ought to be. 

A band of satchelled schoolboys 
crossed Richmond street. All raised 
untidy caps. Father Conmee greet- 
ed them more than once benignly. 
Christian brother boys. 

Father Conmee smelled incense on 
his right hand as he walked. Saint 
Joseph’s church, Portland row. For 
aged and virtuous females. Father 
Conmee raised his hat to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Virtuous: but occasion- 
ally they were also badtempered. 

Near Aldborough house Father 
Conmee thought of that spendthrift 
nobleman. And now it was an of- 
fice or something. 
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Father Conmee began to walk 
along the North Strand road and 
was saluted by Mr. William Galla- 
gher who stood in the doorway of 
his shop. Father Conmee saluted 
Mr. Gallagher and perceived the 
odours that came from becon-flitches 
and ample cools of butter. He passed 
Grogan’s the tobacconist against 
which newsboards leaned and told 
of a dreadful catastrophe in New 
York. In America those things 
were continually happening. Unfor- 
tunate people to die like that, un- 
prepared. Still, an act of perfect 
contrition. 

Father Conmee went by Daniel 
Bergin’s publichouse against the win- 
dow of which two unlabouring men 
lounged. They saluted him and 
were saluted. 

Father Conmee passed H. 
O’Neill’s funeral establishment 
where Corny Kelleher toted figures 
in the daybook while he chewed a 
blade of hay. A constable on his 
beat saluted Father Conmee and 
Father Conmee saluted the consta- 
ble. In Youkstetter’s, the pork- 
butcher’s, Father Conmee observed 
pig’s puddings, white and black and 
red, lying neatly curled in tubes. 

Moored under the trees of 
Charleville Mall Father Conmee 
saw a turrbarge, a towhorse with 
pendent head, a bargeman with a hat 
of dirty straw seated amidships, 
smoking and staring at a branch of 
poplar above him. It was idyllic: 
and Father Conmee reflected on the 
providence of the Creator who had 
made turf to be in bogs where men 
might dig it out and bring it to town 
and hamlet to make fires in the 
houses of poor people. 
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On Newcomen bridge the very 
reverend John Conmee S. J. of saint 
Francis Xavier’s church, upper Gar- 
diner street, stepped on to an out- 
ward bound tram. 


Off an inward bound tram stepped 
the reverend Nicholas Dudley C. C. 
of saint Agatha’s church, north 
William street, on to Newcomen 
bridge. 

At Newcomen bridge Father Con- 
mee stepped into an outward bound 
tram for he disliked to traverse on 
foot the dingy way past Mud Is- 
land. 


Father Conmee sat in a corner of 
the tramcar, a blue ticket tucked 
with care in the eye of one plump 
kid glove, while four shillings, a six- 
pence and five pennies chuted from 
his other plump glovepalm into his 
purse. Passing the ivy church he re- 
flected that the ticket inspector us- 
ually made his visit when one had 
carelessly thrown away the ticket. 
The solemnity of the occupants of 
the car seemed to Father Conmee 
excessive for a journey so short and 
cheap. Father Conmee liked cheer- 
ful decorum. 


It was a peaceful day. The gen- 
tleman with the glasses opposite 
Father Conmee had finished ex- 
plaining and looked down. His wife, 
Father Conmee supposed. A tiny 
yawn opened the mouth of the wife 
of the gentleman with the glasses. 
She raised her small gloved fist, 
yawned ever so gently, tiptapping 
her small gloved fist on her opening 
mouth and smiled tinily, sweetly. 

Father Conmee perceived her per- 
fume in the car. He perceived also 
that the awkward man at the other 
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side of her was sitting on the edge 
of the seat. 


Father Conmee at the altarrails 
placed the host with difficulty in the 
mouth of the awkward old man who 
had the shaky head. 


At Annesley bridge the tram 
halted and, when it was about to go, 
an old woman rose suddenly from 
her place to alight. The conductor 
pulled the bellstrap to stay the car 
for her. She passed out with her 
basket and a marketnet: and Father 
Conmee saw the conductor help her 
and net and basket down: and 
Father Conmee thought that, as she 
had nearly passed the end of the 
penny fare, she was one of those 
good souls who had always to be 
told twice bless you, my child, that 
they have been absolved, pray for 
me. But they had so many worries 
in life, so many cares, poor creatures. 


From the hoardings Mr. Eugene 
Stratton grinned with thick nigger- 
lips at Father Conmee. 


Father Conmee thought of the 
souls of black and brown and yellow 
men and of his sermon of saint Peter 
Claver S. J. and the African mission 
and of the propagation of the faith 
and of the millions of black and 
brown and yellow souls that had not 
received the baptism of water when 
their last hour came like a thief in 
the night. That book by the Bel- 
gian jesuit, Le Nombre des Elus, 
seemed to Father Conmee a reason- 
able plea. Those were millions of 
human souls created by God in His 
Own likeness to whom the faith had 
not (D. V.) been brought. But they 
were God’s souls created by God. It 
seemed to Father Conmee a pity 
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that they should all be lost, a waste, 
if one might say. 

At the Howth road stop Father 
Conmee alighted, was saluted by the 
conductor and saluted in his turn. 

The Malahide road was quiet. It 
pleased Father Conmee, road and 
name. The joybells were ringing in 
gay Malahide. Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, immediate hereditary 
lord admiral of Malahide and the 
seas adjoining. Then came the call 
to arms and she was maid, wife and 
widow in one day. Those were old 
worldish days, loyal times in joyous 
townlands, old times in the barony. 

Father Conmee, walking, thought 


of his little book Old Times in the. 


Barony and of the book that might 
be written about jesuit houses and of 
Mary Rochfort, daughter of lord 
Molesworth, first countess of Belve- 
dere. 

A listless lady, no more young, 
walked along the shore of lough 
Ennel, Mary, first countess of Belve- 
dere, listlessly walking in the eve- 
ning, not startled when an otter 


plunged. Who could know the truth? | 


Not the jealous lord Belvedere and 
not her confessor if she had not com- 
mitted adultery fully, eiaculatio sem- 
inis inter vas naturale mulieris, with 
her husband’s brother? She would 
half confess if she had not all sinned 
as women did. Only God knew and 
she and he, her husband’s brother. 


Father Conmee thought of that 
tyrannous incontinence, needed how- 
ever for men’s race on earth, and of 
the ways of God which were not our 
ways. 

Don John Conmee walked and 
moved in times of yore. He was 
humane and honoured there. He 
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bore in mind secrets confessed and 
he smiled at smiling noble faces in 
a beeswaxed drawingroom, ceiled 
with full fruit clusters. And the 
hands of a bride and of a bride- 
groom, noble to noble, were im- 
palmed by don John Conmee. 

It was a charming day. 

The lychgate of a field showed 
Father Conmee breadths of cab- 
bages, curtseying to him with am- 
ple underleaves. The sky showed 
him a flock of small white clouds go- 
ing slowly down the wind. Mou- 
tonner, the French said. A homely 
and just word. 

Father Conmee, reading his of- 
fice, watched a flock of muttoning 
clouds over Rathcoffey. His thin- 
socked ankles were tickled by the 
stubble of Clongowes field. He 
walked there, reading in the evening 
and heard the cries of the boys’ lines 
at their play, young cries in the quiet 
evening. He was their rector: his 
reign was mild. 

Father Conmee drew off his 
gloves and took his rededged bre- 
viary out. An ivory bookmark told 
him the page. 

Nones. He should have read 
that before lunch. But lady Max- 
well had come. 

Father Conmee read in secret 
Pater and Ave and crossed his 
breast. Deus in adiutorium. 

He walked calmly and read mute- 
ly the nones, walking and reading 
till he came to Res in Beati immacu- 
lati: Principium verborum tuorum 
veritas: in eternum omnia iudicia in- 
Stitiae tuae. 

A flushed young man came from 
a gap of a hedge and after him came 
a young woman with wild nodding 
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daisies in her hand. The young 
man raised his cap abruptly: the 
young woman abruptly bent and with 
slow care detached from her light 
skirt a clinging twig. 

Father Conmee blessed both 
gravely and turned a thin page of 
his breviary. Sin: Principes perse- 
cuti sunt me gratis: et a verbis tuis 
formidavit cor meum. 


*K K * 


Corny Kelleher closed his long 
daybook and glanced with his 
drooping eye at a pine coffinlid sen- 
tried in a corner. He pulled him- 
self erect, went to it and, spinning 
it on its axle, viewed its shape and 
brass furnishings. Chewing his 
blade of hay he laid the coffinlid 
by and came to the doorway. There 
he tilted his hatbrim to give shade 
to his eyes and leaned against the 
doorease looking idly out. 

Father John Conmee stepped 
into the Dollymount tram on New- 
comen bridge. 

Corny Kelleher locked his large- 
footed boots and gazed, his hat 
downtilted, chewing his blade of 
hay. 

Constable 57 C, on his beat, stood 
to pass the time of day. 

—That’s a fine day, Mr. Kelleher. 

—Ay, Corny Kelleher said. 

—lIt’s very close, the constable 
said. 

Corny Kelleher sped a silent jet 
of hayjuice arching from his mouth 
while a generous white arm from a 
window in Eccles street flung forth 
a coin. 

—What’s the best 
asked. 

—I seen that particular party 


news? he 
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last evening, the constable said with 
bated breath. 


* * * 


A onelegged sailor crutched him- 
self round MacConnell’s corner, 
skirting Rabaiotti’s icecream car, 
and jerked himself up Eccles street. 
Towards Larry O’Rourke, in shirt- 
sleeves in his doorway, he growled 
unamiably. 

—For England... 

He swung himself violently for- 
ward past Katey and Boody De- 
alus, halted and growled: 

—home and beauty. 

J. J. O’Molloy’s white careworn 
face was told that Mr. Lambert was 
in the warehouse with a visitor. 

A stout lady stopped, took a cop- 
per coin from her purse and dropped 
it into the cap held out to her. The 
sailor grumbled thanks and glanced 
sourly at the unheeding windows, 
sank his head and swung himself 
forward four strides. 

He halted and growled angrily: 

—For England... 

Two barefoot urchins, sucking 
long liquorice laces, halted near him, 
gaping at his stump with their yel- 
lowslobbered mouths. 

He swung himself forward in vig- 
orous jerks, halted, lifted his head 
towards a window and bayed deep- 
ly. 

—home and beauty. 

The gay sweet chirping whistling 
within went on a bar or two, ceased. 
The blind of the window was drawn 
aside. A card Unfurnished Apart- 
ments slipped from the sash and fell. 
A plump bare generous arm shone, 
was seen, held forth from a white 
petticoatbodice and taut shiftstraps. 
A woman’s hand flung forth a coin 
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over the area railings. It fell on the 


path. 

One of the urchins ran to it, 
picked it up and dropped it into the 
minstrel’s cap, saying: 

—There. sir. 


Katey and Boody Dedalus shoved 
in the door of the close steaming 
kitchen. 

—Did you put in the books? 
Boody asked. 

Maggy at the range rammed 
down a greyish mass beneath suds 
twice with her potstick and wiped 
her brow. 

—They wouldn’t give anything 
on them, she said. 

Father Conmee walked through 
Clongowes fields, his thinsocked 
ankles tickled by stubble. 

—Where did you try? Boody 
asked. " 

—M’Guinness’s. 

Boody stamped her foot and 
threw her satchel on the table. 

—Bad cess to her big face! she 
cried. 

Katey went to the range and 
peeped with squinting eyes. 

—What’s in the pec? she asked. 

—Shirts, Maggy said. 

Boody cried angrily: 

—Crickey, is there nothing for us 
to eat? 

Katey, lifting the kettlelid in a pad 
of her stained skirt, asked: 

—And what's in this? 

A heavy fume gushed in answer. 

—Peasoup, Maggy said. 

—Where did you get it? Katey 
asked. 

—Sister Mary Patrick, Maggy 
said. 

The lacquey rang his bell. 
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—Barang! 

Boody sat down at the table and 
said hungrily: 

—Give us it here! 

Maggy poured yellow thick soup 
from the kettle into a bowl. Katey, 
sitting opposite Boody, said quietly, 
as her fingertip lifted to her mouth 
random crumbs: 

—A good job we have that much. 
Where’s Dilly? 

—Gone to meet father, Maggy 
said. 

Boody, breaking big chunks of 
bread into the yellow soup, added: 

—Our father who art not in 
heaven. 

Maggy, pouring yellow soup in 
Katey’s bowl, exclaimed: 

—Boody! For shame! 

A skiff, a crumpled throwaway, 
Elijah is coming, rode lightly down 
the Liffey, under Loopline bridge, 
shooting the rapids where water 
chafed around the bridgepiers, sail- 
ing eastward past hulls and anchor- 
chains, between the Customhouse old 
dock and George’s quay. 

* OK 


The blond girl in Thornton’s 
bedded the wicker basket with rust- 
ling fibre. Blazes Boylan handed 
her the bottle swathed in pink tis- 
sue paper and a small jar. 

—Put these in first, will you? he 
said. 

—Yes, sir, the blond girl said, and 
the fruit on top. 

—That’ll do, game ball, Blazes 
Boylan said. 

She bestowed fat pears neatly, 
head by tail, and among them ripe 
shamefaced peaches. 

Blazes Boylan walked here and 
there in new tan shoes about the 
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fruitsmelling shop, lifting fruits, 
young juicy crinkled and plump red 
tomatoes, sniffing smells. 

H. E. L. Y.’s filed before him, 
tall whitehatted, past Tangier lane, 
plodding toward their goal. 

He turned suddenly from a chip 
of strawberries, drew a gold watch 
from his fob and held it at its chain’s 
length. 

—Can you send them by tram? 
Now? 

A darkbacked figure under Mer- 
chant’s arch scanned books on the 
hawker’s car. 

—Certainly, sir. Is it in the city? 

—O yes, Blazes Boylan said. Ten 
minutes. 

The blond girl handed him a 
docket and pencil. 

—Will you write the address, sir ?. 

Blazes Boylan at the counter 
wrote and pushed the docket to her. 

—Send it at once, will you? he 
said. It’s for an invalid. 

—Yes, sir. I will, sir. 

Blazes Boylan rattled merry 
money in his trousers’ pocket. 

—What’s the damage? he asked. 

The blond girl’s slim fingers 
reckoned the fruits. 

Blazes Boylan looked into the cut 
of her blouse. A young pullet. He 
took a red carnation from the tall 
stemglass. 

—This for me? he asked gallant- 
ly. 
The blond girl glanced side ways 
at him, got up regardless, with his 
tie a bit crooked, blushing. 

—Yes, sir, she said. 

Bending archly she reckoned again 
fat pears and blushing peaches. 

Blazes Boylar. looked in_ her 
blouse with more favour, the stalk 
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of red flower between his smiling 
teeth. 

—DMay I say a word to your tele- 
phone, missy? he asked roguishly. 
erate a 
—Ma/! Almidano Artifeni said. 

He gazed over Stephen’s shoulder 
at Goldsmith’s knobby poll. 

Two carfuls of tourists passed 
slowly, their women sitting fore, 
gripping frankly the handrests. Pale 
faces. Men’s arms frankly round 
their stunted forms. They looked 
from Trinity to the blind columned 
porch of the bank of Ireland where 
pigeons roocoocooed. 

—Anch’io ho avuto di queste idee, 
Almidano Artifoni said quand’ ero 
giovine come Lei. Eppoi mi sono 
convinto che il mondo é una bestia. 
E peccato. Perché la sua voce.. 
sarebbe un cespite di rendita, via. 
Invece, Lei si sacrifica. 

—Sacrifizio incruento, Stephen 
said smiling, swaying his ashplant in 
slow swingswong from its midpoint, 
lightly. 

—Speriamo, the round mustach- 
ioed face said pleasantly. Ma, dia 
retta a me. Ci refletta. 

By the stern stone hand of Grat- 
tan, bidding halt, an Inchicore tram 
unloaded straggling Highland sol- 
diers of a band. 

—Ci riflettero, Stephen said, 
glancing down the solid trouserleg. 

—Ma, sul serio, eh? Almidano 
Artifoni said. 

His heavy hand took Stephen’s 
firmly. Human eyes. They gazed 
curiously an instant and turned 
quickly towards a Dalkey tram. 

—Eccolo, Almidano Artifoni said 
in friendly haste. Venga a trovarmi 
e ct pensi. Addio, caro. 
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—Arrivederla, maestro, Stephen 
said, raising his hat when his hand 
was freed. E grazie. 

—Di che? Almidano Artifano 
said. Scusi, ch? Tante belle cose! 

Almidano Artifoni, holding up a 
baton of rolled music as a signal, 
trotted on stout trousers after the 
Dalkey tram. In vain he trotted, 
signalling in vain among the rout of 
barekneed gillies smuggling imple- 
ments of music through Trinity 
gates. 

*K ok ak 

Miss Dunne hid the Capel street 
library copy of The Woman in 
White far back in her drawer and 
rolled a sheet of gaudy notepaper 
into her typewriter. 

Too much mystery business in it? 
Is he in love with that one, Marion? 
Change it and get another by Mary 
Cecil Haye. 

The disk shot down the groove, 
wobbled a while, ceased and ogled 
them: six. 

Miss Dunne clicked on the key- 
board: 

—16 June 1904. 

Five tallwhitehatted sandwich- 
men between Monypeny’s corner and 
the slab where Wolfe Tone’s statue 
was not, eeled themselves turning 
H. E. L. Y.’s and plodded back as 
they come. 

Then she stared at the large pos- 
ter of Marie Kendall, charming 
soubrette, and listlessly lolling, scrib- 
bied on the jotter sixteens and capi- 
tal esses. Mustard hair and dauby 
cheeks. She’s not nicelooking, is 
she? The way she is holding up her 
bit of skirt. Wonder will that fel- 
low be at the band tonight. If I 
could get that dressmaker to make 
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a concertina skirt like Susy Nagle’s. 
They kick out grand. Shannon and 
all the boatclub swells never took 
his eyes off her. Hope to goodness 
he won't keep me here till seven. 

The telephone rang rudely by her 
ear. 
—Hello. Yes, sir. No, sir. Yes, 
sir. I'll ring them up after five. Only 
those two, sir, for Belfast and Livy- 
erpool. All right, sir. Then I can 
go after six if you’re not back. A 
quarter after. Yes, sir. Twenty- 
seven and six. I'll tell him. Yes: 
One, seven, six. 

She scribbled three figures on an 
envelope. 

—Mr. Boylan! Hello! That gen- 
tleman from Sport was in looking 
for you. Mr. Lenehan, yes. He said 
he’ll be in the Ormond at four. No, 
sir. Yes, sir. ll ring them up after 
five. 

* Ok Ox 

Two pink faces turned in the flare 
of the tiny torch. 

—Who’s that? Ned Lambert 
asked. Is that Crotty? 

—Ringabella and Crosshaven, a 
voice replied, groping for foothold. 

—Hello, Jack, is that yourself? 
Ned Lambert said, raising in salute 
his pliant lath among the flickering 
arches. Comeon. Mind your steps 
there. 

The vesta in the clergyman’s up- 
lifted hand consumed itself in a long 
soft flame and was. let fall. At 
their feet its red speck died: and 
mouldy air closed round them. 

—Hiow interesting! a refined ac- 
cent said in the gloom. 

—Yes, sir, Ned Lambert said 
heartily. We are standing in the 
historic council chamber of saint 
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Mary’s abbey where silken Thomas 
proclaimed himself a rebel in 1534. 
This is the most historic spot in all 
Dublin. O’Madden Burke is going 
to write something about it one of 
these days. The old bank of Ire- 
land was over the way till the time 
of the union and the original jews’ 
temple was here too before they built 
their synagogue over in Adelaide 
road. You were never here before, 
Jack, were you? 

—wNo, Ned. 

—He rode down through Dame 
walk, the refined accent said, if my 
memory serves me. The mansion 
of the Kildares was in Thomas court. 

—That’s right, Ned Lambert 
said. hat’s quite right, sir. 

—If you will be so kind, the 
clergyman said, the next time to al- 
low me perhaps... 

—Certainly, Ned Lambert said. 
Bring the camera whenever you like. 
I’ll get those bags cleared away from 
the windows. You can take it from 
here or from here. 

In the still faint light he moved 
about, tapping with his lath the piled 
seedbags and points of vantage on 
the floor. 

From a long face a beard and 
gaze hung on a chessboard. 

—I’m deeply obliged, Mr. Lam- 
bert, the clergyman said. I won't 
trespass on your valuable time... 

—You’re welcome, sir, Ned Lam- 
bert said. Drop in whenever you 
like. Next week, say. Can you see? 

—Yes, yes. Good afternoon, Mr. 
Lambert. Very pleased to have 
met you. 

—Pleasure is mine, sir, Ned Lam- 
bert answered. 

He followed his guest to the out- 
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let and then whirled his lath away 
among the pillars. With J. J. 
O’ Molloy he came forth slowly into 
Mary’s abbey where draymen were 
loading floats with sacks of carob 
and palm nut meal, O’Connor, Wex- 
ford. 

He stood to read the card in his 
hand. 

—The reverend Hugh C. Love, 
Rathcoffey. Present address: Saint 
Michael’s, Sallins. Nice young 
chap he is. He’s writing a book 
about the Fitzgeralds he told me. 
He’s well up in history, faith. 

The young woman with slow care 
detached from her light skirt a cling- 
ing twig. 

I thought you were at a new gun- 
powder plot, J. J. O’Molloy said. 

Ned Lambert cracked his fingers 
in the air. 

—God! he cried. I forgot to tell 
him that one about the earl of Kil- 
dare after he set fire to Cashel ca- 
thedral. You know that one? I’m 
bloody sorry I did it, says he, but I 
declare to God I thought the arch- 
bishop was inside. He mightn’t like 
it, though. What? God, [ll tell 
him anyhow. That was the great 
earl, the Fitzgerald Mor Hot mem- 
bers they were all of them, the Ger- 
aldines. 

The horses he passed started 
nervously under their slack harness. 
He slapped a piebald haunch quiver- 
ing near him and cried: 

—Woa, sonny! 

He turned to J. J. O’Molloy and 
asked: 

—Well, Jack. What is it? What’s 
the trouble? Wait a while. Hold 
hard. 

With gaping mouth and head far 
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back he stood still and after an in- 
stant, sneezed loudly. 

—Chow! he said. Blast you! 

—The dust from those sacks, J. 
J. O’Molloy said politely. 

—No, Ned Mambert gasped, I 


caught a.. cold night before. . blast 
your soul.. night before last. . and 
there was a hell of a lot of 
draught. . 


He held his handkerchief ready 
for the coming. . 

—I was.. this morning.. poor 
little.. what do you call him.. 
Chow!.. Mother of Moses! 

* * ** 


Tom Rochford took the top disk 
from the pile he clasped against his 
claret waistcoat. 

—See! he said. Say it’s turn six. 
In here, see. Turn Now On. 

He slid it into the left slot for 
them. It shot down the groove, 
wobbled a while, ceased, ogling 
them: six. 

Lawyers of the past, haughty 
pleading, beheld pass from the con- 
solidated taxing office to Nisi Prius 
court Richie Goulding carrying the 
costbag of Goulding, Collis and 
Ward and heard rustling from the 
admiralty division of king’s bench 
to the court of appeal an elderly fe- 
male with false teeth smiling incred- 
ulously and a black silk skirt of 
great amplitude. 


—See? he said. See now the last 
one I put in is over here: Turns 
Over. The impact. Leverage, see? 

He showed them the rising col- 
umn of disks on the right. 

—Smart idea, Nosey Flynn said, 
snuffling. Soa fellow coming in late 
can see what turn is on and what 
turns are over. 
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—See? Tom Rochford said. 

He slid in a disk for himself: and 
watched it shoot, wobble, ogle, stop: 
four. Turn Now On. 

—Tll see him now in the Ormond, 
Lenehan said, and sound him. One 
good turn deserves another. 

—Do, Tom Rochford said. Tell 
him I’m Boylan with impatience. 

—Goodnight, M’Coy said abrupt- 
ly, when you two begin. . 

Nosey Flynn stooped towards the 
lever, snuffling at it. 

—But how does it work here, 
Tommy? he asked. 

—Tooraloo, Lenehan said, see 
you later. 

He followed M’Coy out across 
the tiny square of Crampton court. 
—He’s a hero, he said simply. 

—I know, M’Coy said. The drain, 
you mean. 

—Drain? Lenehan said. 
down a manhole. 

They passed Dan Lowry’s music- 
hall where Marie Kendall, charming 
soubrette, smiled on them from a 
poster a dauby smile. 

Going down the path of Sycamore 
street beside the Empire musichall 
Lenehan showed M’Coy how the 
whole thing was. One of those man- 
holes like a bloody gaspipe and there 
was the poor devil stuck down in it 
half choked with sewer gas. Down 
went Tom Rochford anyhow, 
booky’s vest and all, with the rope 
round him. And be damned but he 
got the rope round the poor devil 
and the two were hauled up. 

—The act of a hero, he said. 

At the Dolphin they halted to al- 
low the ambulance car to gallop past 
them for Jervis street. 

—This way, he said, walking to 
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the right. I want to pop into Ly- 
nam’s to see Sceptre’s starting price. 
What's the time by your gold watch 
and chain? 

M’Coy peered into Marcus Ter- 
tius Moses’ sombre office, then at 
O’Neill’s clock. 

—After three, he said. Who's 
riding her? 

—QO. Madden, Lenehan said. And 
a game filly she is. 

While he waited in Temple bar 
M’Coy dodged a banana peel with 
gentle pushes of his toe from the 
path to the gutter. Fellow might 
damn easy get a nasty fall there 
coming along tight in the dark. 

The gates of the drive opened 
wide to give egress to the viceregal 
cavalcade. 

—Even money, Lenehan said re- 
turning. I knocked against Bantam 
Lyons in there going to back a 
bloody horse someone gave him that 
hasn’t an earthly. Through here. 

They went up the steps and under 
Merchants’ arch. A darkbacked 
figure scanned books on the hawker’s 
cart. 

—There he is, Lenehan said. 

—Wonder what he is buying, 
M’Coy said, glancing behind. 

—Leopoldo or the Bloom is on 
the Rye, Lenehan said. 

—He’s dead nuts on sales, M’Coy 
said. I was with him one day and 
he bought a book from an old one 
in Liffey street for two bob. There 
were fine plates in it worth double 
the money, the stars and the moon 
and comets with long tails. Astrono- 
my it was about. 

Lenehan laughed. 

—T’ll tell you a damn good one 
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about comet’s tails, he said. Come 
over in the sun. 

They crossed to the metal bridge 
and went along Wellington quay by 
the river wall. 

Master Patrick Aloysius Dignam 
came out of Mangan’s, Jate Fehren- 
bach’s, carrying a pound and a half 
of porksteaks. 

—There was a big spread out at 
Glencree reformatory, Lenehan said 
eagerly. Fhe annual dinner you 
know. Boiled shirt affair. The lord 
mayor was there, Val Dillon it was 
and Sir Charles Cameron and Dan 
Dawson spoke and there was music. 
Bartell D’Arcy sang and Benjamin 
Dollard. . 

—TI know, M’Coy broke in. 
missus sang there once. 

—Did she? Lenehan said. 

A card Unfurnished Apartments 
reappeared on the windowsash of 
number 7 Eccles street. 

He checked his tale a moment but 
broke out in a wheezy laugh. 

—But wait till I tell you, he said, 
Delahunt or Camden street had the 
catering and yours truly was chtef 
bottlewasher. Bloom and the wife 
were there. Lashings of stuff we 
put up: port wine and sherry and 
curacoa to which we did ample jus- 
tice. Fast and furious it was. Af- 
ter liquids came solids. Cold joints 
galore and mince pies. . 

—I know, M’Coy said. The year 
the missus was there. . 

Lenehan linked his arm warmly. 

—But wait till I tell you, he said. 
We had a midnight lunch too after 
all the jollification and when we sal- 
lied forth it was blue o'clock the 
morning after the night before. Com- 
ing home it was a gorgeous winter’s 
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night on the Featherbed Mountain. 
Bloom and Chris Callinan were on 
one side of the car and I was with 
the wife on the other. We started 
singing glees and duets: Lo, the 
early beam of marning. She was 
well primed with a good load of 
Delahunt’s port under her belly- 
band. Every jolt the bloody car 
gave I had her bumping up against 
me. Hell’s delights! She has a fine 
pair, God bless her. Like that. 

He held his caved hands a cubrt 
from him, frowning: 

—TI was tucking the rug under her 
and settling her boa all the time. 
Know what I mean? 

His hands moulded ample curves 
of air. He shut his eyes tight tn de- 
light, his body shrinking, and blew 
a sweet chirp from his lips. 

—The lad stood to attention any- 
how, he said with a sigh. She’s a 
gamey mare and no mistake. Bloom 
was pointing out all the stars and 
the comets in the heavens to Chris 
Callinan and the jarvey: the great 
bear and Hercules and the dragon 
and the whole jingbang lot. But, by 
God, I was lost, so to speak, in the 
milky way. He knows them all, 
faith. At last she spotted a weeny 
weeshy one mile away. And what 
star is that, Poldy? says she. By 
God, she had Bloom cornered. That 
one, is it? says Chris Callinan, sure 
that’s only what you might call a pin- 
prick. By God, he wasn’t far wide 
of the mark. 

Lenehan stopped and leaned on 
the riverwall, panting with soft 
laughter. 

—I’m weak, he gasped. 

M’Coy’s white face smiled: about 
it at instants and grew grave. Lene- 
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han walked on again. He lifted his 
yachtingcap and scratched his hind- 
head rapidly. He glanced sideways 
in the sunlight at M’Coy. 

—He’s a cultured allroundman, 
Bloom is, he said seriously. He’s 
not one of your common or garden 
... you know. ... There’s a touch 
of the artist about old Bloom. 

* *K * 


Mr. Bloom turned over idly pages 
of The Awful Disclosures of Maria 
Monk, then of Aristotle’s Master- 
piece. Crooked botched print. 
Plates: infants cuddled in a ball in 
bloodred wombs like livers of 
slaughtered cows. Lots of them like 
that at this moment all over the 
world. All butting with their skulls 
to get out of it. Child born every 
minute somewhere, Mrs. Purefoy. 

He laid both books aside and 
glanced at the third: Tales of the 
Ghetto by Leopold von Sacher Mas- 
och. 

—That I had, he said, pushing 
it by. 

The shopman let two volumes fall 
on the counter. 

—Them are two good ones, he 
said. 

Onions of his breath came across 
the counter out of his ruined mouth. 
He bent to make a bundle of the 
other books, hugged them against 
his unbuttoned waistcoat and bore 
them off behind the dingy curtain. 

On O’Connell bridge many per- 
sons observed the grave deportment 
and gay apparel of Mr. Denis J. 
Maginni, professor of dancing, etc. 

Mr. Bloom, alone, looked at the 
titles. Fair Tyrants by James Love- 
birch. Know the kind that is. Had 
iE fd ess 
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He opened it. Thought so. 

A woman's voice behind the dingy 
curtain. Listen: The man. 

No: she wouldn’t like that much. 
Got her it once. 

He read the other title. Sweets 
of Sin. More in her line. Let us see. 

He read where his finger opened. 

—All the dollarbills her husband 
gave her were spent in the stores on 
wondrous gowns and costliest frillies. 
For him! For Raoul! 

Tes: Uhiseticre. 1 ry, 

—Her mouth glued on his in a 
luscious voluptuous kiss while his 
hands felt for the opulent curves in- 
side her deshabillé. 

Yes, Take this. The end. 

—You are late, he spoke hoarse- 
ly, eyeing her with a suspicious glare. 

The beautiful woman threw off 
her sablerimmed wrap, displaying 
her queenly shoulders and heaving 
embonpoint. An imperceptible smile 
played round her perfect lips as she 
turned to him calmly. 

Mr. Bloom read again: 
beautiful woman. 

Warmth showered gently over 
him, cowing his flesh. Flesh yielded 
amid rumpled clothes. Whites of 
eyes swooning up. His nostrils 
arched themselves for prey. Melt- 
ing breast ointments (for him! For 
Raoul!) Armpits’ oniony sweat. 
Fishgluey slime (her heaving embon- 
point!). Feel! Press! Crished! 
Sulphur dung of lions! 

Young! Young! 

An elderly female, no more young, 
left the building of the courts of 
chancery, king’s bench, exchequer 
and common pleas having heard in 
the lord chancellor’s court the case 
in lunacy of Potterton, in the admi- 
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ralty division the summons, exparte 
motion, of the owners of the Lady 
Cairns versus the owner of the 
barque Mona, in the court of ap- 
peal reservation of judgment in the 
case of Harvey versus Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guarantee Corporation. 

Phlegmy coughs shook the air of 
the bookshop, bulging out the dingy 
curtains. The shopman’s uncombed 
grey head came out and his unshaven 
reddened face, coughing. He raked 
his throat rudely, spat phlegm on 
the floor. He put his boot on what 
he had spat, wiping his sole along 
it and bent, showing a rawskinned 
crown, scantily haired. 


Mr. Bloom beheld it. 


Mastering his troubled breath, he 


said: 

—Tlll take this one. 

The shopman lifted eyes bleared 
with old rheum. 

—Sweets of Sin, he said, tapping 
on it. That’s a good one. 

ae hee 

The lacquey by the door of Dil- 
lon’s auctionrooms shook his hand- 
bell twice again and viewed himself 
in the chalked mirror of the cabinet. 

Dilly Dedalus, listening by the 
curbstone, heard the beats of the 
bell, the cries of the auctioneer with- 
in. Four and nine. Those lovely 
curtains. Five shillings. Cosy cur- 
tains. Selling new at two guineas. 
Any advance on five shillings? Go- 
ing for five shillings. 

The lacquey lifted his handbell 
and shook it: 

—Barang! 

Bang of the lastlap bell spurred 
the halfmile wheelmen to their 
sprint. J. A. Jackson, W. E. Wylie, 
A. Munro and H. T. Gahan, their 
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stretched necks wagging, negotiated 
the curve by the College Library. 

Mr. Dedalus, tugging a long mus- 
tache, came round from Williams’s 
row. He halted near his daughter. 

—lIt’s time for you, she said. 

—Stand up straight for the love 
of the Lord Jesus, Mr. Dedalus 
said. Are you trying to imitate your 
uncle John the cornetplayer, head 
upon shoulders? Melancholy God! 

Dilly shrugged her shoulders. 
Mr. Dedalus placed his hands on 
them and held them back. 

—Stand un straight, girl, he said. 
You'll get curvature of the spine. 
Do you know what you look like? 

He let his head sink suddenly 
down and forward, hunching his 
shoulders and dropping his under- 
jaw. 

—Give up, father, Dilly said. All 
the people are looking at you. 

Mr. Dedalus drew himself up- 
right and tugged again at his mous- 
tache. 

—Did you get any money? Dilly 
asked. 

—Where would I get money? 
Mr. Dedalus said. There is no one 
in Dublin would lend me fourpence. 

—You got some, Dilly said, look-- 
ing in his eyes. 

—How do you know that? Mr. 
Dedalus asked, his tongue in his 
cheek. 

Mr. Kernan, pleased with the or- 
der he had booked, walked along 
James’s street. 

—I know you did, Dilly an- 
swered. Were you in the Scotch 
house now? 

—I was not then, Mr. Dedalus 
said, smiling. Was it the little nuns 
taught you to be so saucy? Here. 
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He handed her a shilling. 

—See if you can do anything with 
that, he said. 

—I suppose you got five, Dilly 
said. Give me more than that. 

—Wait awhile, Mr. Dedalus said 
threateningly. You're like the rest 
of them, are you? An insolent pack 
of little bitches since your poor 
. mother died. But wait awhile. You'll 
all get a short shrift and a long day 
from me. Low blackguardism! I’m 


going to get rid of you. Wouldn't | 


care if I was stretched out stiff. He’s 
dead. The man upstairs is dead. 

He left her and walked on. Dilly 
followed quickly and pulled his coat. 

—Well, what is it? he said, stop- 
ping. 

The lacquey rang his bell behind 
their backs. 

—Barang! 

—Curse your bloody blatant soul, 
Mr. Dedalus cried, turning on him. 

The lacquey, aware of comment, 
shook the lolling clapper of his bell: 
but feebly: 

—Bang! 

Mr. Dedalus stared at him. 

—Watch him, he said. It’s in- 
structive. I wonder will he allow us 
to talk. 

—You got more than that, father, 
Dilly said. 

—I’m going to show you a little 
trick, Mr. Dedalus said. I'll leave 
you all where Jesus left the jews. 
Look, that’s all I have. I got two 
shillings from Jack Power and I 
spent twopence for a shave for the 
funeral. 

He drew forth a handful of cop- 
per coins nervously. 

—Can’t you look for some money 
somewhere? Dilly said. 


Dad, 


Mr. Dedalus thought and nodded. 

—I will, he said gravely, I looked 
all along the gutter in O'Connell 
street. I’ll try this one now. 

—You’re very funny, Dilly said, 
grinning. 

—Here, Mr. Dedalus said, hand- 
ing her two pennies. Get a glass of 
milk for yourself and a bun or a 
something. I’ll be home shortly. 

He put the other coins in his 
pocket and started to walk on. 

The viceregal cavalcade passed, 
greeted by obsequious policemen, 
out of Parkgate. 

—I'm sure you have another shill- 
ing, Dilly said. 

The lacquey banged loudly. 

Mr. Dedalus amid the din walked 
off, murmuring to himself with a 
pursing mincing mouth: 

—The little nuns! Nice little 
things! O, sure they wouldn't do 
anything! O, sure they wouldn’t 
really! Is it little sister Monica! 

std aed ek 

From the sundial towards James’s 
Gate walked Mr. Kernan pleased 
with the order he had booked for 
Pulbrook Robertson, boldly along 
James’s street, past Shackleton’s of- 
fices. Got round him all right. How 
do you do, Mr. Crimmins? First 
rate, sir. I was afraid you might be 
up in your other establishment in 
Pimlico. How are things going? 
Just keeping alive. Lovely weather 
we are having. Yes, indeed. Good 
for the country. Those farmers are 
always grumbling. [Il just take a 
thimbleful of your best gin, Mr. 
Crimmins. A small gin, sir. Yes, 
sir. Terrible affair that General 
Slocum explosion. Terrible, terri- 
ble! A thousand casualties. And 
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heartrending scenes. Men trampling 
down women and children. Most 
brutal thing. What do they say was 
the cause? Spontaneous combustion: 
most scandalous revelation, Not a 
single lifeboat would float and the 
firehose all burst. What I can’t un- 
derstand is how the inspectors ever 
allowed a boat like that... Now 
you are talking straight, Mr. Crim- 
mins. You know why? Palmoil. Is 
that a fact? Without a doubt. Well 
now, look at that. And America 
they say is the land of the free. I 
thought we were bad here. 

I smiled at him. America, I said 
quietly, just like that. What ts it? 
The sweepings of every country in- 
cluding our own. Isn’t that true? 
That’s a fact. 

Graft, my dear sir. Well, of 
course, where there’s money going 
there’s always someone to pick it up. 

Saw him looking at my frockcoat. 
Dress does it. Nothing like a dressy 
appearance. Bowls them over. 

—Hello, Simon, Father Crowley 
said. How are things? 

—Hello, Bob, old man, Mr. Da- 
dalus answered, stopping. 

Mr. Kernan halted and preened 
himself before the sloping mirror of 
Peter Kennedy, hairdresser. Stylish 
coat, beyond a doubt. Scott of Daw- 
son street. Well worth the half sov- 
ereign I gave Neary for it. Never 
built under three guineas. Fits me 
down to the ground. Some Kildare 
street club toff had it probably. 
John Mulligan, the manager of the 
Hibernian bank, gave me a very 
sharp eye yesterday on Carlisle 
bridge as if he remembered me. 

Aham! Must dress the character 
for those fellows. Knight of the 
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road. Gentleman. And now, Mr. 
Crimmins, may we have the honour 
of your custom again, sir. The cup 
that cheers but not inebriates, as the 
old saying has it. 

North wall and sir John Rober- 
son’s quay, with hulls and anchor- 
chains, sailing westward, sailed by 
a skiff, a crumpled throwaway, 
rocked on the ferrywash, Elijah is 
coming. 

Mr. Kernan glanced in farewell 


at his image. High colour, of 
course. Grizzled moustache. Re- 
turned Indian officer. Bravely he 


bore his stumpy body forward on 
spatted feet, squaring his shoulders. 
Is that Lambert’s brother over the 
way, Sam? What? Yes. He’s as 
like it as damn it. No, the wind- 
screen of that motorcar in the sun 
there. Just a flash like that. Damn 
like him. 

Aham! Hot spirit of juniper 
juice warmed his vitals and _ his 
breath. Good drop of gin, that was. 
His frocktails winked in bright sun- 
shine to his fat strut. 

Down there Emmet was hanged, 
drawn and quartered. Greasy black 
rope. Dogs licking the blood off the 
street when the lord lieutenant’s 
wife drove by in her noddy. 

Let me see. Is he buried in saint 
Michan’s? Or no, there was a mid- 
night burial in Glasnevin. Corpse 
brought in through secret door in 
the wall. Dignam is there now. 
Went out in a puff. Well, well. 
Better turn down here. Make a 
detour. 

Mr. Kernan turned and walked 
down the slope of Watling street 
by the corner of Guinness’s visitors’ 
waitingroom. Outside the Dublin 
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Distillers Company’s stores an out- 
side car without fare or jarvey 
stood, the reins knotted to the 
wheel. Damn dangerous thing. Some 
Tipperary bosthoon endangering the 
lives of the citizens. Runaway horse. 


Denis Breen with his tomes, 
weary of having waited an hour in 
John Henry Menton’s office, led 
‘his wife over O’Connell bridge, 
bound for the office of Messrs. Collis 
and Ward. 


Mr. Kernan approached Island 
street. 


Times of the troubles. Must ask 
Ned Lambert to lend me those 
reminiscences of sir Jonah Barring- 
ton. When you look back on it all 
now in a kind of retrospective ar- 
rangement. Gaming at Daly’s. No 
cardsharping then. One of those 
fellows got his hand nailed to the 
table by a dagger. Somewhere 
here Lord Edward Fitzgerald es- 
caped from major Sirr. Stables be- 
hind Moira house. 

Damn good gin that was. 

Fine dashing young nobleman. 
Good stock, of course. That ruffian, 
that sham squire, with his violet 
gloves, gave him away. Course 
they were on the wrong side. They 
rose in dark and evil days. Fine 
poem that is: Ingram. They were 
gentlemen. Ben Dollard does sing 


that ballad touchingly. Masterly 
rendition. 

At the siege of Ross did my father 
fall. 


A cavalcade in easy trot along 
Pembroke quay passed, outriders 
leaping, leaping in their, in their 
saddles. Frockcoats. Cream sun- 


shades. 
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Mr. Kérnan hurried forward, 
blowing pursily. 

His Excellency! Too bad! Just 
missed that by a hair. Damn it! 
What a pity! 

i eal 

Stephen Dedalus watched through 
the webbed window the lapidary’s 
fingers prove a timedulled chain. 
Dust webbed the window and the 
showtrays. Dust darkened the toil- 
ing fingers with their vulture nails. 
Dust slept on dull coils of bronze and 
silver, lozenges of cinnabar, on 
rubies, leprous and winedark stones. 

Born all in the dark wormy 
earth, cold specks of fire, evil lights 
shining in the darkness. Where 
fallen archangels flung the stars of 
their brows. Muddy winesnouts, 
hands, root and root, gripe and 
wrest them. 

She dances in a foul gloom where 
gum burns with garlic. A. sailor- 
man, rustbearded, sips from a beak- 
er rum and eyes her. A long and 
seafed silent rut. She dances, capers, 
wagging her sowish haunches and 
her hips, or her gross belly flapping 
a ruby egg. 

Old Russell with a smeared cham- 
ois rag burnished again his gem, 
turned it and held it at the point of 
his Moses’ beard. Grandfather ape 
gloating on a stolen hoard. 

And you who wrest old images 
from the burial earth! The brain- 
sick words of sophists: Antisthenes. 
A lore of drugs. Orient and im- 
mortal wheat standing from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. 

Two old women fresh from their 
whiff of the briny trudged through 
Irishtown along London bridge 
road, one with a sanded umbrella, 
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one with a midwife’s bag in which 
eleven cockles rolled. 

The whirr of flapping leathern 
bands and hum of dynamos from 
the powerhouse urged Stephen to 
be on. Beingless beings. Stop! 
Throb always without you and the 
throb always within. Your heart 
you sing of. I between. Where? 
Between two roaring worlds where 
they swirl, I. Shatter them, one and 
both. But stun myself too in the 
blow. Shatter me you who can. 
Bawd and butcher, were the words. 
I say! Not yet awhile. A look 
around. 

Yés, quite true. Very large and 
wonderful and keeps famous timc. 
You say right, sir. A Monday 
morning, ’twas so, indeed. 

Stephen went down Bedford row, 
the handle of the ash clacking 
against his  shoulderblade. In 
Clohissey’s window a faded 1860 
print of Heenan boxing Sayers held 
his eye. Staring backers with square 
hats stood round the roped prize- 
ring. The heavyweights in light 
loincloths proposed gently to each 
other his bulbous fists. And they 
are throbbing: heroes’ hearts. 

He turned and halted by the 
slanted bookcart. 

—Twopence each, the huckster 
said. Four for sixpence. 

Tattered pages. The Irish Bee- 
keeper. Life and Miracles of the 
curé of Ars. Pocket Guide to 
Killarney. 

I might find here one of my 
pawned schoolprizes. Stephano 
Dedalo, alumno optimo, palman 
ferenti. 

Father Conmee, having read his 
little hours, walked through the 
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hamlet of Donnycarney, murmur- 
ing vespers. 

Binding too good probably, what 
is this? Eighth and ninth book of 
Moses. Secret of all secrets. Seal 
of King David. Thumbed pages: 
read and read. Who has passed 
here before me? How to soften 
chapped hands. Recipe for white 
wine vinegar. How to win a wo- 
man’s love. For me this. Say the 
following talisman three times with 
hands folded: 

—Se el yilo nebrakada femin- 
inum! Amor mz solo! Sanktus! 
Amen. 

Who wrote this? Charms and 
invocations of the most blessed 
abbot Peter Salanka to all true be- 
lievers divulged. As good any other 
abbot’s charms, as mumbling Joa- 
chim’s. Down, baldynoddle, or we'll 
wool your wool. 

—What are you doing here, 
Stephen ? 

Dilly’s high shoulders and shabby 
dress. 

Shut the book quick. Don’t let 
see. 

—What are you doing? Stephen 
said. 

A Stuart face of nonesuch 
Charles, lank locks falling at its 
sides. It glowed as she crouched 
feeding the fire with broken boots. 
I told her of Paris. Late lieabed 
under a quilt of old overcoats, 
fingering a pinchbeck bracelet, Dan 
Kelly’s token. Nebrakada_ femin- 
inum. 

—What have you there? Stephen 
asked. 

—TI bought it from the other cart 
for a penny, Dilly said, laughing 
nervously. Is it any good? 
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My eyes they say she has. Do 
others see me so? Quick, far and 
daring. Shadow of my mind. 

He took the coverless book from 
her hand. Chardenal’s French 
primer. 

—What did you buy that for? he 
asked. To learn French? 

She nodded, reddening and clos- 
ing tight her lips. 

Show no surprise. Quite natural. 

—Here, Stephen said. It’s all 
right. Mind Maggy doesn’t pawn it 
on you. I suppose all my books are 
gone. 

—Some, Dilly said. We had to. 

She is drowning. Agenbite. Save 
her. Agenbite. All against us. She 
will drown me with her, eyes ana 
hair. Lank coils of seaweed hair 
around me, my heart, my soul. Salt 
green death. 

We. 

Agenbite of inwit. Inwit’s agen- 
bite. 

Misery! Misery! 

* *  * 

—Hello, Simon, Father Cowley 
said. How are things? 

—Hello, Bob, old man, 
Dedalus answered, stopping. 

They clasped hands loudly out- 
side Reddy and Daughter’s. Father 
Cowley brushed his moustache often 
downward with a scooping hand. 

—What’s the best news? Mr. 
Dedalus said. 

—Why then not much, Father 
Cowley said. I’m barricaded up. 
Simon, with two men_ prowling 
around the house trying to effect an 
entrance. 

—Jolly, Mr. Dedalus said. Who 
is\iGr 


—O, Father Cowley said. A 


Mr. 
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certain gombeen man of our ac- 
quaintance. 

—With a broken back, is it? Mr. 
Dedalus asked. 

—The same Simon, Father Cow- 
ley answered. Reuben of that ilk. 
I’m just waiting for Ben Dollard. 
He’s going to say a word to Long 
John to get him to take those two 
men off. All I want is a little time. 

He looked with vague hope up 
and down the quay, a big apple bulg- 
ing in his neck. 

—I know, Mr. Dedalus said, nod- 
ding. Poor old bockedy Ben! He’s 
always doing a good turn for some- 
one. Hold hard! 

He put on his glasses and gazed 
towards the metal bridge an instant. 

—There he is, by God, he said, 
arse and pockets. 

Ben Dollard’s loose blue cutaway 
and square hat above large slops 
crossed the quay in full gait from 
the metal bridge. He came towards 
them at an amble, scratching active- 
ly behind his coattails. 

As he came near Mr. Dedalus 
greeted: 

—Hold that fellow with the bad 
trousers. 

—Hold him now, Ben Dollard 
said. 

Mr. Dedalus eyed with cold wan- 
dering scorn various points of Ben 
Dollard’s figure. Then, turning to 
Father Cowley with a nod, he mut- 
tered sneeringly: 

—That’s a pretty garment, isn’t 
it, for a summer’s day? 

—Why, God eternally curse your 
soul, Ben Dollard growled furiously, 
I threw out more clothes in my time 
than you ever saw. 

He stood beside them beaming on 
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them first and on his roomy clothes 
from points of which Mr. Dedalus 
flicked fluff, saying: 

—They were made for a man in 
his health, Ben, anyhow. 

—Bad luck to the jewman that 
made them, Ben Dollard said. 
Thanks be to God he’s not paid yet. 

—And how is that basso profun- 
do, Benjamin, Father Cowley asked. 

Cashed Boyle O’Connor Fitmau- 
rice Tisdall Farrell, murmuring, 
glasseyed, strode past the Kildare 
street club. 

Ben Dollard frowned and, making 
suddenly a chanter’s mouth, gave 
forth a deep note. 

—Aw! he said. 

—That’s the style, Mr. Dedalus 
said, nodding to its drone. 

—What about that? Ben Dollard 
said. Not too dusty? What? 

He turned to both. 

—That’ll do, Father Cowley said, 
nodding also. 

The reverend Hugh C. Love 
walked from the old Chapterhouse 
of saint Mary’s abbey past James 
and Charles Kennedy’s, rectifiers, at- 
tended by Geraldines tall and per- 
sonable, towards the Tholsel beyond 
the Ford of Hurdles. 

Ben Dollard with a heavy list to- 
wards the shopfronts led them for- 
ward, his joyful fingers in the air. 

—Come along with me to the sub- 
sheriff’s office, he said. I want to 
show you the new beauty Rock has 
for a bailiff. He’s a cross between 
Lobengula and Lynchehaun. He’s 
well worth seeing, mind you. Come 
along. I saw John Henry Menton 
causally in the Bodega just now and 
it will cost me a fall if I don’t.. 
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wait awhile.. We’re on the right 
lay. Bob, believe you me. 

—For a few days tell him, Father 
Cowley said anxiously. 

Ben Dollard halted and stared, 
his loud orifice open, a dangling 
button of his coat wagging bright- 
backed from its thread as he wiped 
away the heavy shraums that clogged 
his eyes to hear aright. 

—What few days? he boomed. 
Hasn’t you landlord distrained for 
rent? 

—He has, Father Cowley said. 

—Then our friend’s writ is not 
worth the paper it’s printed on, Ben 
Dollard said. The landlord has the 
prior claim. I gave him all the par- 
ticulars, 29 Windsor avenue. Love 
is the name? 

—That’s right, Father Cowley 
said. The reverend Mr. Love. He’s 
a minister in the country somewhere 
But are you sure of that? 

—yYou can tell Barabbas from me, 
Ben Dollard said, that he can put 
that writ where Jacko put the nuts. 

He led Father Cowley boldly for- 
ward linked to his bulk. 

—Filberts I believe they were, 
Mr. Dedalus said, as he dropped his 
glasses on his coatfront, following 
them. 

x ok 


—The youngster will be all right, 
Martin Cunningham said, as they 
passed out of the Castleyard gate. 

The policeman touched his fore- 
head. 

—God bless you, Martin Cun- 
ningham said, cheerily. 

He signed to the waiting jarvey 
who chucked at the reins and set on 
towards Lord Edward street. 

Bronze by gold, Miss Kennedy’s 
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head by Miss Douce’s head, appear- 
ed above the crossblind of the Or- 
mond hotel. 

—Yes, Martin Cunningham said, 
fingering his beard. I wrote to 
Father Conmee and laid the whole 
case before him. 

—You could try our friend, Mr. 
Power suggested backward. 

—Boyd? Martin Cunningham 
said shortly. Touch me not. 

John Wyse Nolan, lagging be- 
hind, reading the list, came after 
them quickly down Cork hill. 

On the steps of the City hall 
Councillor Nannetti, descending, 
hailed Alderman Cowley and Coun- 
cillor Abraham Lyon ascending. 

The castle car wheeled empty into 
upper Exchange street. 

—Look here, Martin, John Wyse 
Nolan said, overtaking them at the 
Mail office. I see Bloom put his 
name down for five shillings. 

—Quite right, Martin Cunning- 
ham said, taking the list. And put 
down the five shillings too. 

—Without a second word either, 
Mr. Power said. 

—Strange but true, Martin Cun- 
ningham added. 

John Wyse Nolan opened wide 
eyes. 

—TI’ll say there is much kindness 
in the jew, he quoted elegantly. 

They went down Parliament 
street. 

—There’s Jimmy Henry, Mr. 
Power said, just heading for Kava- 
naugh’s. 

—Righto, Martin Cunningham 
said. Here goes. 

Outside la Maison Claire Blazes 
Boylan waylaid Jack Mooney’s 
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brother-in-law, humpy, tight, making 
for the liberties. 

John’Wyse Nolan fell back with 
Mr. Power, while Martin Cunning- 
ham took the elbow of a dapper lit- 
tle man in a shower of hail suit who 
walked uncertainly with hasty steps 
past Micky Anderson’s watches. 

—tThe assistant town clerk’s corns 
are giving him some trouble, John 
Wyse Nolan told Mr. Power. 

They followed round the corner 
towards James Kavanaugh’s wine- 
rooms. The empty castle car fronted 
them at rest in Essex gate. Mar- 
tin Cunningham, speaking always, 
showed often the list at which Jim- 
my Henry did not glance. 

—And long John Fanning is here 
too, John Wyse Nolan said, as large 
as life. 

The tall form of long John Fan- 
ning filled the doorway where he 
stood. 

—Good day, Mr. Subsheriff, 
Martin Cunningham said, as all 
halted and greeted. 

Long John Fanning made no way 
for them. He removed his large 
Henry Clay decisively and his large 
fierce eyes scowled intelligently over 
all their faces. 

—Are the conscript fathers pur- 
suing their peaceful deliberations? 
he said, with rich acrid utterance to 
the assistant town clerk. 

Hell open to christians they were 
having, Jimmy Henry said pettishly, 
about their damned Irish language. 
Where was the marshal, he wanted 
to know, to keep order in the coun- 
cil chamber. And old Barlow the 
macebearer laid up with asthma, no 
mace on the table, nothing in order, 
no quorum even and Hutchinson, 
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the lord mayor, in Llandudno and 
little Lorcan Sherlock doing locum 
tenens for him. Damned Irish lan- 
guage of our forefathers. 

Long John Fanning blew a plume 
of smoke from his lips. 

Martin Cunningham spoke by 
turns, twirling the peak of his beard, 
to the assistant town clerk and the 
subsheriff, while John Wyse Nolan 
held his peace. 

—What Dignam was that? Long 
John Fanning asked. 

Jimmy Henry made a grimace 
and lifted his left foot. 

—0O, my corns! he said plaintive- 
ly. Come upstairs, for goodness 
sake till I sit down somewhere. Uff! 
Ooo! Mind! 

Testily he made room for himself 
beside Long John Fanning’s flank 
and passed in and up the stairs. 

—Come on up, Martin Cunning- 
ham said to the subsheriff. I don’t 
think you knew him or perhaps you 
did, though. 

With John Wyse Nolan Mr. 
Power followed them in. 

—Decent little soul he was, Mr. 
Power said to the stalwart back of 
Long John Fanning ascending to- 
wards Long John Fanning in the 
mirror. 

—Rather lowsized, Dignam of 
Menton’s office that was, Martin 
Cunningham said. 

Long John Fanning could not re- 
member him. 

Clatter of horsehoofs sounded 
from the air. 

—What’s that? Martin Cunning- 
ham said. 

All turned where they stood; John 
Wyse Nolan came down again. 
From the cool shadow of the door- 
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way he saw the horses pass Parlia- 
ment street, harness and glossy pas- 
terns in sunlight shimmering. Gaily 
they went past before his cool un- 
friendly eyes, not quickly. In sad- 
dles of the leaders, leaping leaders, 
rode outriders. 

—What was it? Martin Cunning- 
ham asked, as they went on up the 
staircase. 

—The lord lieutenant general and 
general governor of Ireland, John 
Wyse Nolan answered from the 
stairfoot. 

* * * 

As they trod across the thick car- 
pet Buck Mulligan whispered behind 
his Panama to Haines: 

—Parnell’s brother. 
the corner. 

They chose a small table near the 
window opposite a longfaced man 
whose beard and gaze hung intently 
down on a chessboard. 


There in 


—Is that he? MHaines asked, 
twisting round in his seat. 
—Yes, Mulligan said. That's 


John Howard, his brother, our city 
marshal. 

John Howard Parnell translated 
a white bishop quietly and his grey 
claw went up again to his forehead 
whereat it rested. 

An instant after, under its screen, 
his eyes looked quickly, ghostbright, 
at his foe and fell once more upon 
a working corner. 

—Tlll take a mélange, Haines said 
to the waitress. 

—Two meélanges, Buck Mulligan 
said. And bring us some scones and 
butter and some cakes as well. 

When she had gone he said, 
laughing: . 

—We call it D. B. C. because they 
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have damn bad cakes. O, but you 
missed Dedalus on Hamlet. 

Haines opened his newbought 
book. 

—I’m sorry, he said. Shakes- 
peare is the happy hunting ground 
of all minds that have lost their bal- 
ance. 


The onelegged sailor growled at 
-the area of 14 Nelson street: 

—England expects. . 

Buck Mulligan’s primrose waist- 
coat shook gaily to his laughter. 

—You should see him, he said, 
when his body loses its balance. 
Wandering AEngus I call him. 

—TI am sure he has an idée fixe, 
Haines said, pinching his chin 
thoughtfully with thumb and fore- 
finger. Now I am speculating what 
it would be likely to be. Such per- 
sons always have. 

Buck Mulligan bent across the ta- 
ble gravely. 

—They drove his wits astray, he 
said, by visions of hell. He will 
never capture the Attic note. The 
note of Swinburne, of all poets, the 
white death and the ruddy birth. 
That is his tragedy. He can never 
be a poet. The joy of creation. . 

—Eternal punishment, Haines 
said, nodding curtly. I see. I tack- 
led him this morning on_ belief. 
There was something on his mind, I 
saw. It’s rather interesting because 
Professor Pokorny of Vienna makes 
an interesting point out of that. 

Buck Mulligan’s watchful eyes 
saw the waitress come. He helped 
her to unload her tray. 

—He can find no trace of hell in 
ancient Irish myth, Haines said, 
amid the cheerful cups. The moral 
idea seems lacking, the sense of des- 
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tiny, of retribution. Rather strange 
he should have just that fixed idea. 
Does he write anything for your 
movement ? 

He sank two lumps of sugar deft- 
ly longwise through the whipped 
cream. Buck Mulligan slit a steam- 
ing scone in two and plastered but- 
ter over its smoking pith. He bit off 
a soft piece hungrily. 

—Ten years, he said, chewing 
and laughing. He is going to write 
something in ten years. 

—Seems a long way off, Haines 
said, thoughtfully lifting his spoon. 
Still, I shouldn’t wonder if he did 
after all. 

He tasted a spoonful from the 
creamy cone of his cup. 

—This is real Irish cream I take 
it, he said with forbearance. I don’t 
want to be imposed on. 

Elijah, skiff, light crumpled 
throwaway, sailed eastward by 
flanks of ships and trawlers, amid 
an archipelago of corks, beyond new 
Wapping street past Benson’s ferry, 
and by the threemasted schooner 


Rosevean from Bridgwater with 
bricks. 
* *K %* 
Almidano Artifoni walked past 


Holles street, past Sewell’s yard. Be- 
hind: him Cashel Boyle O’Conner 
Fitzmaurice Tisdall Farrell with 
stickumbrelladustcoat dangling, 
shunned the lamp before Mr. Law 
Smith’s house and, crossing, walked 
along Merrion square. Distantly be- 
hind him a blind stripling tapped his 
way by the wall of College Park. 
Cashel Boyle O’Connor Fitzmau- 
rice Tisdall Farrell walked as far as 
Mr. Lewis Werner’s cheerful win- 
dows, then turned and strode back 
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along Merrion square, his stickum- 
brelladuscoat dangling. 

At the corner of Wilde’s he halt- 
ed, frowned at Elijah’s name an- 
nounced on the Metropolitan Hall, 
frowned at the distant pleasance of 
Duke’s lawn. His eyeglass flashed 
frowning in the sun. With ratsteeth 
bared he muttered: 

—Coatus volut. 

He strode on for Clare street, 
grinding his frerce word. 

As he strode past Mr. Bloom’s 
dental windows the sway of his dust- 
coat brushed rudely from its angle 
a slender tapping cane and swept 
onwards, having buffeted a thewless 
body. The blind stripling turned 
his sickly face after the striding 
form. 

—God’s curse on you, he said 
sourly, whoever you are! You're 
blinder nor I am, you bitch’s bastard! 

se Bae Te oa 

Opposite Ruggy O’Donohoe’s 
Master Patrick Aloysius Dignam, 
pawing the pound and a half of 
Mangan’s, late Fehrenbach’s, pork- 
steaks he had been sent for, went 
along warm Wichlow street dawd- 
ling. It was too blooming dull sit- 
ting in the parlour with Mrs. Stoer 
and Mrs. Quigley and Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell and the blind down and they 
all at their sniffles and sipping sups 
of the superior tawny sherry uncle 
Barney brought from Tunney’s. And 
they eating crumbs of the cottage 
fruit cake jawing the whole bloom- 
ing time and sighing. 

After Wicklow lane the window 
of Madame Doyle, court dress mil- 
liner, stopped him. He stood look- 
ing in at the two puckers stripped to 
their pelts and putting up their 
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props. From the sidemirrors two 
mourning Masters Dignam gaped 
silently. Myler Keogh, Dublin’s 
pet lamb, will meet sergeant major 
Bennett, the Portobello bruiser, for 
a purse of fifty sovereigns. Gob, 
that'd be a good pucking match ta 
see. Myler Keogh, that’s the chap 
sparring out to him with the green 
sash. ‘Two bar entrance, soldiers 
half price. I could easy do a bunk 
on ma. Master Dignam on his left 
turned as he turned. That’s me in 
mourning. When is it? May the 
twentysecond. Sure, the blooming 
thing is all over. He turned to the 
right and on his right Master Gig- 
nam turned, his cap awry, his col- 
lar sticking up. Buttoning it down, 
his chin lifted, he saw the image of 
Marie Kendall, charming soubrette, 
beside the two puckers. One of them 
mots that do be in the packets of 
fags Stoer smokes that his old fellow 
welted hell out of him for one time 
he found out. 

Master Dignam got his collar 
down and dawdled on. The best 
pucker going for strength was Fitz- 
simons. One puck in the wind from 
that fellow would knock you into the 
middle of next week, man. But the 
best pucker for science was Jem 
Corbett before Fitzsimons knocked 
the stuffings out of him, dodging and 
all. 

In Grafton street Master Dignam 
saw a red flower in a toff’s mouth 
and a swell pair of kicks on him and 
he listening to what the drunk was 
telling him and grinning all the time. 

No Sandymount tram. 

Master Dignam walked along 
Nassau street, shifted the porksteaks 
to his other hand. His collar sprang 
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up again and he tugged it down. The 
blooming stud was too small for the 
buttonhole of the shirt, blooming end 
to it. He met schoolboys with 
satchels. I’m not going tomorrow 
either, stay away till Monday. He 
met other schoolboys. Do they no- 
tice I’m in mourning? Uncle Bar- 
ney said he’d get it into the papers 
tonight. Then they'll all see it in the 
paper and read my name printed and 
pa’s name. 

His face got all grey instead of 
being red like it was and there was 
a fly walking over it up to his eye. 
The scrunch that was when they 
were screwing the screws into the 
cofin: and the bumps when they 
were bringing it downstairs. 

Pa was inside it and ma crying in 
the parlour and uncle Barney telling 
the men how to get round the bend. 
A big coffin it was, and high and 
heavylooking. How was that? The 
last night pa was boosed he was 
standing on the landing there bawl- 
ing out for his boots to go out to 
Tunney’s for to boose more and he 
looked butty and short in his shirt. 
Never see him again. Death, that 
is. Pais dead. My father is dead. 
He told me to be a good son to ma. 
I couldn’t hear the other things he 
said but I saw his tongue and his 
teeth trying to say it better. Poor 
pa. That was Mr. Dignam, my 
father. I hope he is in purgatory 
now because he went to confession 
to father Conroy on Saturday night. 

TC cae: 

William Humble, earl of Dudley, 
and Lady Dudley, accompanied by 
lieutenantcolonel Hesseltine, drove 
out after luncheon from the vice- 
regal lodge. In the following car- 
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riage were the honourable Mrs. 
Paget, Miss de Courcy and the hon- 
ourable Gerald Ward A. D. C. in 
attendance. 

The cavalcade passed out by the 
lower gate of Phenix Park saluted 
by obsequious policemen and _pro- 
ceeded past Kingsbridge along the 
northern quays. The viceroy was 
most cordially greeted on his way 
through the metropolis. At Bloody 
bridge Mr. Thomas Kernan beyond 
the river greeted him vainly from 
atar. Between Queen’s and Whit- 
worth bridges Lord Dudley's vice- 
regal carriage passed and were un- 
saluted by Mr. Dudley White, B. 
L., M. A., who stood on Arran 
quay outside Mrs. M. E. White's, 
the pawnbroker’s, at the corner of 
Arran street west stroking his nose 
with his forefinger, undecided wheth- 
er he should arrive at Phibsborough 
more quickly by a triple change of 
tram or by hailing a car or on foot 
through Smithfield, Constitution hill 
and Broadstone terminus. In the 
porch of Four Courts Richie Gould- 
ing with the costbag of Goulding, 
Collis and Ward saw him with sur- 
prise. Past Richmond bridge at the 
doorstep of the office of Reuben J. 
Dodd, solicitor, agent for the Patri- 
otic Insurance Company, an elderly 
female about to enter changed her 
plan and retracing her steps by 
King’s windows smiled credulously 
on the representative of His Majes- 
ty. From its sluice in Wood quay 
wall under Tom Devan’s office Pod- 
dle river hung out in fealty a tongue 
of liquid sewage. Above the cross- 
blind of the Ormond Hotel, gold by 
bronze, Miss Kennedy’s head by 
Miss Douce’s head watched and ad- 
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mired. On Ormond quay Mr. Si- 
mon Dedalus, steering his way from 
the greenhouse for the subsheriff’s 
office, stood still in midstreet and 
brought his hat low. His Excellen- 
cy graciously returned Mr. Dedalus’ 
greeting. From Cahill’s corner the 
reverand Hugh C. Love, M. A., 
made obeisance unperceived, mindful 
of lords and deputies whose hands 
benignant had held of yore rich ad- 
vowsons. On Grattan bridge Lene- 
han and M’Coy, taking leave of 
each other, watched the carriages go 
by. Passing by Roger Greene’s of- 
fice and Dollard’s big red printing- 
house Gerty Mac Dowell, carrying 


the Catesby’s cork lino letters for. 


her father who was laid up, knew by 
the style it was lord and lady lieu- 
tenant but she couldn’t see what Her 
Excellency had on because the tram 
and Spring’s big yellow furniture 
van had to stop in front of her on 
account of its being the lord lieuten- 
ant. Beyond Lundy Foot’s from the 
shaded door of Kavanaugh’s wine- 
rooms John Wyse Nolan smiled with 
unseen coldness towards the lord 
lieutenantgeneral and general gov- 
ernor of Ireland. ST~he Right Hon- 
ourable William Humble, earl of 
Dudley, G. C. V. O., passed Micky 
Anderson’s all times ticking watches 
and Henry and James’s wax smart- 
suited freshcheeked models, the gen- 
tleman Henry, dernier cri James. 
Over against Dame gate Tom Roch- 
ford and Nosey Fynn watched the 
approach of the cavalcade. Tom 
Rochford, seeing the eyes of lady 
Dudley fixed on him, took his thumbs 
quickly out of the pockets of his 
claret waistcoat and doffed his cap 
to her. A charming soubrette, great 
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Marie Kendall, with dauby cheeks 
and lifted skirts, smiled daubily from 
her poster upon William Humble, 
earl of Dudley, and upon lieutenant- 
colonel H. G. Hesseltine and also 
upon the honourable Gerald Ward 
A. D.C. From the window of the 
D. B. C. Buck Mulligan gaily, and 
Haines gravely, gazed down on the 
viceregal equipage over the shoul- 
ders of eager guests, whose mass of 
forms darkened the chessboard 
whereon John Howard Parnell 
looked intently. In Fownes’s street, 
Dilly Dedalus, straining her sight 
upward from  Chardenal’s first 
French primer, saw  sunshades 
spanned and wheelspokes spinning in 
the glare. John Henry Menton, fill- 
ing the doorway of Commerical 
Buildings, stared from winebig oys- 
ter eyes, holding a fat gold hunter 
watch not looked at in his fat left 
hand not feeling it. Where the fore- 
leg of King Billy’s horse pawed the 
air Mrs. Breen plucked her hasten- 
ing husband back from under the 
hoofs of the outriders. She shouted 
in his ear the tidings. Understand- 
ing, he shifted his tomes to his left 
breast and saluted the second car- 
riage. [he honourable Gerald 
Ward A. D. C., agreeably surprised, 
made haste to reply. At Ponson- 
by’s corner a jaded white flagon H. 
halted and four tallhatted white flag- 
ons halted behind him, E. L. Y’. S., 
while outriders pranced past and 
carriages. Opposite Pigott’s music 
warerooms Mr. Denis J. Maginni, 
professor of dancing, etc., gaily ap- 
parelled, gravely walked outpassed 
by a viceroy and unobserved. By 
the provost’s wall came jauntily 
Blazes Boylan, stepping in tanned 
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shoes and socks with skyblue clocks 
to the refrain of My girl’s a York- 
shire girl. 

Blazes Boylan presented to the 
leaders’ skyblwe frontlets and high 
action a skyblue tie, a widebrimmed 
straw hat at a rakish angle and a suit 
of indigo serge. His hands in his 
jacket pockets forgot to salute but he 
offered to the three ladies the bold 
admiration of his eyes and the red 
flower between his lips. As they 
drove along Nassau street His Ex- 
cellency drew the attention of his 
bowing consort to the programme of 
music which was being discoursed in 
College park. Unseen brazen high- 
land laddies blared and drum- 
thumped after the cortége: 


But though she’s a factory lass 
And wears no fancy clothes. 
Baraabum. 

Yet I’ve a sort of a 

Yorkshire relish for 

My little Yorkshire rose 
Baraabum. 


Thither of the wall the quarter- 
mile flat handicappers, M. C. Green, 
H. Thrift, T:.M. Patey, C..Scaife; 
J. B. Jeffs, G. N. Morphy, F. Stev- 
enson, C. Adderly, and W. C. Hug- 
gard started in pursuit. Striding 
past Finn’s hotel, Cashel Boyle 
O’Connor Fitzmaurice Tisdall Far- 
rell stared through a fierce eyeglass 
across the carriages at the head of 
Mr. M. E. Solomons in the window 
of the Austro-Hungarian viceconsul- 
ate. Deep in Leinster street, by 
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Trinity’s postern, a loyal king’s man, 
Hornblower, touched his tallyho 
cap. As the glossy horses pranced 
by Merrion square Master Patrick 
Aloysius Dignam, waiting, saw sa- 
lutes being given to the gent with 
the topper and raised also his new 
black cap with fingers greased by 
porksteak paper. His collar too 
sprang up. The viceroy, on his way 
to inaugurate the Mirus bazaar in 
aid of funds for Mercer’s hospital, 
drove with his following towards 
Lower Mount street. He passed a 
blind stripling opposite Broadbent’s. 
In Lower Mount street a pedestrian 
in a brown macintosh, eating dry 
bread, passed swiftly and unscathed 
across the viceroy’s path. At the 
Royal Canal bridge, from his hoard- 
ing, Mr. Eugene Stratton, his blub 
lips again, bade all comers welcome 
to Pembroke township. At Had- 
dington road corner two sanded 
women halted themselves, an um- 
brella and a bag in which eleven 
cockles rolled to view with wonder 
the lord mayor and lady mayoress 
without his golden chain. On North- 
umberland and Landsdowne roads 
His Excellency acknowledged punc- 
tually salutes from rare male walk- 
ers, the salute of two small school- 
boys at the garden gate of the house 
said to have been admired by the late 
queen when visiting the Irish capital 
with her husband, the prince consort, 
in 1849 and the salute of Almidano 
Artifoni’s sturdy trousers swallowed 
by a closing door. 
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THE 
WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


ERHAPS it is my fault, or per- 
haps it is partly the fault (or 

the merit) of Mr. H. G. Wells, that 
I and many others, I fancy, have 
fallen into a certain habit with his 
recent novels. We have read them 
and we have not read them. Some- 
times we have read the book without 
reading the novel. In other words, 
we have dipped into the book; but 
we have dipped so often that we 
have, sooner or later, read nearly 
all of it. Wherever we dipped we 
found something interesting, some- 
thing of the sort that is called 
thought-provoking, even if it some- 
times provokes us to something more 
combative than thought. We have 
read it like a book of essays; we have 
found the essays, and we have found 
them very good. By the end of it, 
we know the whole story except the 
story. Now, this is, no doubt, a 
very unfair way of reading a novel; 
but, though it is unfair, I am not 
sure that it is uncomplimentary. It 
is treating the work of Mr. Wells as 
we treat the very greatest works that 
we know—as we treat Shakespeare 
or Plato or the Bible or Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson.” We are quite 
certain that wherever we open the 
book we shall not want to shut it; 


that wherever we begin to read, we 
shall go on reading. It is a very 
good tale that can be read tail-fore- 
most. It is a very fine picture that 
can be admired upside down. 

But though it is the merit of Mr. 
Wells that whatever he writes is ar- 
resting, it is, I think, partly the fault 
of Mr. Wells that we tend to read 
his novels as if they were note- 
books. It is partly, at least, for the 
simple reason that they are note- 
books. We have not necessarily 
missed the point by reading the par- 
enthesis, for in his case it is often 
really true that the parenthesis is the 
point. And this is partly proved by 
the very fact that we do pause upon 
it. Even if we did dip into a great 
normal novel, we should not dip in 
exactly this way. If we opened 
“Vanity Fair’ at random for the 
first time, we should not be caught 
and captured merely by Thackeray’s 
moralizing about Ecclesiastes or 
memories of Horace. We should be 
held by the quarrel of old Osborne 
and his son even if we tactlessly 
blundered into the middle of it. We 
should lay odds on the struggle of 
Steyne and Rawdon Crawley even if 
we hardly knew who they were. In 
Dickens this is even more obvious, 
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for it is possible to enjoy the con- 
versation of almost any Dickens 
character without having been in- 
troduced. 


But Mr. Wells has a very unique 
and remarkable power, which has 
not been sufficiently praised or even 
criticised. He has the power of mak- 
ing institutions as interesting as indi- 
viduals. He has the power of mak- 
ing generalisations as amusing as epi- 
grams. He has the knack of making 
types and classes come to life like 
characters, and mobs walk about like 
men. I do not think, therefore, that 
it is any disrespect to his genius, par- 
ticularly as it has been exercised of 
late, that we all tend to read his nov- 
els rather as if they were not novels, 
but rather something like news—the 
latest news of the world around us. 
If we can imagine one man of genius 
writing the files of a whole news- 
paper, the effect would be something 
like that produced by books like 
“The World of William Clissold.” 


I am aware that Mr. Wells ex- 
plains that it is in a general sense 
that he agrees with Mr. Clissold. 
But then it is in a general sense that 
I agree with Mr. Clissold—or with 
Mr. Wells. Doubtless the novelist 
has put in many touches that do in 
fact differentiate himself from his 
creation. But I confess I should like 
to know how often, in the middle of 
some of these spirited meditations, 
Mr. Wells had entirely forgotten 
that there was any such person as 
Mr. Crissold. Anyhow, I disagree 
with them both, even when they oc- 
casionally disagree with each other. 
I think it was Grattan who made the 
admirable remark: ‘‘You cannot ar- 
gue with a prophet; you can only 
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disagree with him.” And the ground 
of my disagreement is still in that 
very simple trick, I might almost say 
that very simple-minded trick, in 
which Mr. Wells still indulges—the 
trick of drawing blank cheques on 
the future. 


There is one typical passage, in 
which he talks of the way in which 
his new world is to answer the ap- 
peals of an older world. If the 
older civilisation “‘tootles its trump- 
ets’’ and flaunts its ‘‘tawdry loyal- 
ties,’ and exaggerates the splendour 
of its past achievements, the new 
world will answer (says Mr. Crissold 
with great gravity) with something 
like a bridge or an embankment. The 
important point is that Mr. Clissold 
is not comparing the past with the 
present. When it comes actually to 
describing the present, nobody is 
more withering about it than Mr. 
Wells—I should say, Mr. Clissold. 
He is comparing the past with the 
future, about which neither Mr. 
Wells nor Mr. Clissold nor I have 
any authority to speak. He (or they) 
are entitled to think what they like 
about the past. Its loyalties may be 
tawdry; its splendours may be exag- 
gerated; its trumpets may have been 
tootled; its faiths may have been 
*footled. Butsthey did not exist; and 
the thing with which Clissold com- 
pares them does not exist, and there 
is no indication except in his intuti- 
tions that it will.ever exist. When 
he attempts to show that the present 
state, which irritates him so much, 
will Jead to the future state, equal 
agreement with which intoxicates him 
so much, he breaks down like a very 
badly built bridge. 

Indeed the example of a bridge 
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will do as well as any other. It is 
obvious that Roman bridges were 
great achievements, especially if con- 
sidered in relation to the Roman 
ideal of making something that will 
remain. After the Roman decline, 
in the time of barbarian invasions, 
bridges were often neglected and 
broke down. When they were started 
again it was by Guilds of Bridge- 
builders; that is, by fraternities of 
more or less free craftsmen bound 
by voluntary agreement, generally 
with a religious dedication. Mr. 
Clissold may think their loyalty taw- 
dry, compared with his own inner 
vision; but, surely, he cannot think 
the building of a modern bridge much 
more noble. He knows as well as I 
do how a modern bridge is built. I 
fear I am once more thinking of Mr. 
Wells. He knows that it is let out 
to a pretty greedy contractor. 

Now it may seem odd; but the 
profiteer with his fat contract does 
not seem to me a more ideal figure 
than the guildsman building the 
bridge by equal agreement with his 
fellows. The guildsman may look 
very starved and stunted compared 
with some finer and freer life, pure 
and purged of our selfish cares 
which Wells or Clissold chooses to 
imagine. But why in the world 


either Wells or Clissold should 
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imagine that the fat contract will 
lead to the finer and purer life, I can- 
not conceive. Man for man and 
method for method, I prefer the 
craftsman to the contractor, and the 
Guild to the proletarian labour. I 
do not idealise either of them; but it 
is not fair to compare either of them 
merely with somebody else’s ideal. 
Only Mr. Wells always tries to make 
us treat the ideal as if it were real, 
simply by shouting with arbitrary and 
baseless assertiveness that it will 
some day be real. 

That is what I mean by paying 
your way with blank cheques on the 
future. Such payments do not meet 
any of the demands of the present. 
Whichever side in a class struggle we 
may happen to blame (and Mr. 
Wells is quite likely to blame both), 
there is no doubt that loyalty to 
something or somebody would often 
make things easier for everybody. 
Some would say that the workers are 
not loyal; I should say that they are 
not allowed any worthy object of 
loyalty. But, anyhow, a bridge can- 
not be a substitute for a loyalty. Mr. 
Clissold’s vision amounts to saying 
that, in spite of appearances, the 
bridge will be built some day and 
will lead us to the promised land. 
Perhaps we might say, to the often 
promised land. 


In this department of the February Two Wortps MontTHLy, Mr. Roth 
will give an account of the poetry and personality of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. 


<> 


To be able to distinguish between a badly and well-written book is not 
enough; a professor of literature can do that . . . occasionally. 


PLAYING WITH AUTUMN FIRE 


By SAMUEL ROTH 


AM grateful to Mr. John L. 

Shine (a rare specimen of the 
species of manager who is also him- 
self a really fine actor) for bringing 
to Broadway from the young repub- 
lic of Ireland this really genial play 
concerning love as it is felt by men 
in the glow of the last day of a long 
life. 

I have always believed in the in- 
finite richness and tenderness of such 
a love, and though myself still a 
young man I am frank to confess 
that it seems to me to be a love most 
deserving of the charms of a young 
girl. It seems to me that if our 
young women must (as they seem 
bent to) learn about love before 
marriage, let them take instruction 
from old age which has most to give 
in exchange for what it gets. Let 
Mr. Browning take from this what- 
ever comfort he can. The Lord 
knows he needs it. 

One fault Autumn Fire has to 
which I wish to call attention before 
I speak of its fine qualities. It is 
constantly, and, for me, almost of- 
fensively religious. The religion in 
it almost soured for me everything 
else. It is not sufficient for the 
playwright to plead that he is por- 
traying a religious people. The 
writer of a play is first of all a re- 
porter, and he is at liberty to linger 
fervently only over those parts which 
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excite his especial interest and rever- 
ence. Now if the author of this 
play is not (as I suspect) a pitifully 
religious person, then it shows the 
handiwork of a hopeless sycophant. 

Fortunately religion is not the 
central point of this play, but only 
a minor annoyance. 

Autumn Fire concerns the love of 
a rich old Irish farmer for a poor 
young girl in his parish. The young 
girl (touchingly played) admires, in 
turn, the sporting spirit and grand 
mouthings of the master, and pre- 
fers him even to his handsome son 
Michael. She not only loves him, 
she marries him. Which seems to 
me a very gallant and beautiful 
thing—and much as I regret the ac- 
cident which cripples the old man, 
I cannot see how it really affects the 
situation. Every old man who mar- 
ries a young girl does not try to 
ride a wild horse, any more than 
does every old man who marries a 
young girl sell the story of his love 
to The Graphic. I cannot help be- 
lieving that, barring this meaningless 
accident, old Keegan could have 
taken care of himself, and could 
have held the love of his young wife 
to himself—for a long time. A very 
long time, too. But how long does 
a man, young or old, want to love? 
It’s not all a matter of time. 


I like to think of this play amidst 
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the other plays now on Broadway— 
the plays about the loves of young 
people, the wild, silly, whanging 
loves of a drove of soft-horned 
steers. And I am sorry that the 
play is being so poorly received. On 
the Saturday night on which I saw it 
there was considerable laughter in 
the audience at some very delicate 
moments. Such people in an au- 
dience should be flung out. Unfor- 
tunately there were so few people 
present at this performance it might 
have meant throwing out the whole 
audience. 
ia eke 

I have also seen Americana which 
is not as good as it is touted, nor 
nearly as dull as it might be. 

It does, at any rate, contain Helen 
Morgan, who impressed me more 
deeply than any singer I have lis- 
tened to in a long time. She re- 
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minded me a bit of Gertrude Law- 
rence, but she lacks all of Miss Law- 
rence’s gayety. Miss Morgan is 
sombre in her beauty; she should rise 
very high in the esteem of Broad- 
way. 

Anastasia Riley in Americana is 
probably the most beautiful show 
girl on Broadway today. If Mr. 
Carroll has any time on his hands, 
I suggest that it would be worth his 
while turning the corner to look over 
Miss Riley. 

The acting of Lew Brice is, of 
course, a source of constant delight 
from start to finish. The scene in 
which he plays the boy out of Mc- 
Guthrie’s reader being ‘told the 
most excruciatingly funniest I have 
whole truth’ by his male parent, is the 
ever watched. If there is anything 
funnier in town I don’t want to see 
it. I don’t think I am strong enough. 


<0 


Keep women you cannot. 


Marry them and they come to hate the way 


you walk across the room; remain their lover, and they jilt you at the end 


of six months. 


<1 


% 


The Temple is the last vestige of old London, combining the silence 
of the cloister with the license of the brothel. 


<0 


One must be careful what one writes, for what one writes will happen. 


<—) 


Horace’s best ode would not please a young woman as much as the 
mediocre verses of the young man she is in love with. 


